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THE NEWS SERVICE 


of ‘*‘ THE CATHOLIC TIMES” has for weeks past announced many 
events and items of Catholic news in advanee of all other Catholic news- 
papers in the country. 


ITS WOMAN'S PAGE 
includes a weekly illustrated fashion article and Hints for the Home. 


Its New Serial will be Mr. G. K. Chesterton's brilliant collection of 
humorous short stories, 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES. 


Become, if you are not already, a regular reader of ‘‘ The Catholie Times.” 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY - 2d. 


From all Newsagents and Bookstalls throughout the United Kingdom. 
LONDON : 8 Bouvcrie Street, E.C.4 ; LIVERPOOL, 32 Manchester Street ; 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
(Extension Lectures) 


A course of twenty-five lectures on the SuMMA THEOLOGICA 
of St. THomas Aguinas, Part Ila, Ile, QQ 47-79, will be 
given by FatHeR Vincent McNass, O.P., on Thursdays at 
7.30 p.m. Hall to be announced later. 


Date. Qu. Art. Subject. 


Nov. 4. 47. 7. Whether it belongs to Prudence to find the mean 
in the moral virtues? 


~ 49. 3. a Docility should be accounted a part of 
Prudence? 

<< a 50. 2. ‘a political Prudence is fittingly accounted 
a part of Prudence? 

» 2. 51. 3. 4»  ovveots is a virtue? 

Dec. 2. 52 2. * the gift of Counsel corresponds to the 
virtue of Prudence? 

“~ 53. 5. on Inconstancy is a vice contained under 
Imprudence? 

os 54, 3. ” Negligence can be a mortal sin? 

» 2. 55. 8. ” the vices resembling Prudence arise 
from Covetousness ? 

Jan. 13. 27. 1. » Right is the object of Justice? 

« a 57. 3. a the Right of Nations is the same as 
Natural Right? 

a % 58. 10. id the mean of Justice is the real mean? 

Feb. 3. 59. 3. + we can suffer injustice willingly? 

io = 60. 4. ee doubts should be interpreted for the best? 

. a 61. 2. Pa the mean is to be observed alike in dis- 
tributive and in commutative 
Justice? 

o © 62. 2. a restitution of what has been taken away 
is necessary for salvation? 

Mar. 3. 63. 3. ne respect of persons takes place in showing 
honour and respect? 

64. it is lawful to kill a man in self defence? 

1 ae 66. 32. *% it is lawful for a man to possess a thing 
as his own? 

» & 66. A ‘i it is lawful to steal through stress of 
need ? 

o» Si. 67. 2. is it is lawful for a judge to pronounce 
judgment against the truth that he 
knows, on account of evidence to 
the contrary? 

April 7. 70. 4 is it is always a mortal sin to give false 
evidence? 

os = 71. 1 - an advocate is bound to defend the suits 
of the poor? 

May 5. 73. 2 * backbiting is a mortal sin. 

oo 77. 1 pm it is lawful to sell a thing for more than 
it is worth? 

o we 78. 1 ia it is a sin to take usury for money lent? 


Honorary Secretary: MISS SCHUSTER, 20 Norfolk Square, W.2. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE 2d. 


THE 


CATHOLIC HERALD 


(established over forty years). 


Tue CaTHo.ic HERALD is an independent journal with 
excellent Catholic news services from all parts of the 
World. In addition, there are the following Special 
Features :— 


PARLIAMENTARY LETTER, MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 
DUBLIN LETTER, TRADE AND FINANCE, 
ULSTER LETTER. BOOKLAND, 

WOMAN’S PAGE, CURRENT COMMENT, 
FILM NEWS, SERIAL STORY. 


In fact, THe CATHOLIC HERALD will be found to be 
A COMPLETE NEWSPAPER. 
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MANCHESTER: Jordan Street, Knott Mill. ’Phone Central 6818. 
GLASGOW : 52 North Frederick Street. ’Phone, Bell 1825. LIVER- 
POOL: Westminster Chambers, 3 Crosshall Street. ’Phone, Central 
2461. LEEDS: 7 Cookridge Street. ’Phone 24891. NEWCASTLE: 
Cathedral Chambers, Clayton Street West. ’Phone, Central 1393, 
CARDIFF: 21 Dumfries Place. ’Phone, Cardiff 6885. PRESTON: 
16 Jemmett Street. EDINBURGH: 7 North St. Andrew Street. ’Phone 
Edinburgh, Central, 4228. DUNDEE: 82 Bell Street. ‘Phone 
Dundee 2655. 


LONDON: 12 BOUVERIE STREET, E.C.4. ‘Phone: Central 4289. 
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Guild of Our Lady of Ransom 
NATIONAL PILGRIMAGE 


ROME 


FOR THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND & WALES 
LED BY 
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Full particulars may be obtained from 
THE HON. SECRETARY, THE CATHOLIC ASSOCIATION, 
6/7 BUCKINGHAM STREET, LONDON, W.C.z. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Mr. H. G. Wells on the Leakage 


| be The World of William Clissold Mr. H.. G. 
Wells warns his readers against attributing to the 
author the views of his characters. It is as if Mr. 
Wells should say : ‘ Don’t, please, blame me for what 
William Clissold says or believes or does. I am not 
Mr. Clissold : I am his creator. You don’t blame the 
Creator for the deeds, misdeeds, beliefs and misbe- 
liefs of his creatures : therefore, don’t hold me respon- 
sible for the antics and opinions of the creatures of my 
imagination.’ Mr. Wells’s actual words are: ‘ His 
(Clissold’s) views run very close at times—but not 
always—to the views his author has in his own person 
expressed ; nevertheless, is it too much to ask that 
they should be treated here as his own?’ 

This ingenious method of gagging the critics will 
be taken no more seriously than Mr. Wells either 
expects or deserves. When, for instance, his Mr. 
Clissold utters libels and blasphemies against the 
Church and paints sordid pictures of Catholic priests, 
is not Mr. Wells asking too much if he expects us to 
say : ‘Oh: that’s Clissold, you know, not Wells; and 
their views only run close at times—not always’? If 
a showman at the fair were to change the ordinary use 
of one of his ‘ Aunt Sallys,’ and were to use it as an 
offensive weapon with which to hit the heads of his 
fellow citizens, it is not at all improbable that the wrath 
of the citizens would be aroused and directed princi- 
pally (as the Scholastics would say) against the show- 
man and only secondarily against the Aunt Sally. 

In the same way, when Mr. Wells makes offensive 
use of his puppets, we feel that we cannot altogether 
eliminate Mr, Wells. 
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However, among much of the hatred and scorn of 
the Catholic Church that is fathered upon the Wellsian 
Clissold, he is made responsible for a testimony to 
the Church for which we are grateful. 


‘I do not know how Protestantism will end,’ writes 
William Clissold in his diary. ‘But I think it will 
end. I think it will come to perfectly plain speaking, 
and if it comes to perfectly plain speaking it will 
cease to be Christianity. There is now little left of 
the Orthodox Church except as a method of par- 
tisanship in the Balkans. The League of Nations 
may some day supersede that, and then the only 
Christianity remaining upon earth will be the 
trained and safeguarded Roman Catholic Church. 
That is less penetrable, a world within a world, it 
shields scores of millions securely throughout their 
lives from the least glimpse of our modern vision.’ 


Mr. Wells (I’m sorry: I mean Mr. William Clis- 
sold) has hit upon a very hard fact, and he thereby 
shows that, far from being an unobservant fool, he 
has remarkable discernment. It does not please him 
that this impenetrable kingdom should endure in this 
way. It takes very little official notice of Mr. Wells 
and Mr. Clissold, and neither of them can make much 
impression upon it. Yet Mr. Clissold has discovered 
why it persists. It is the priests who keep it going: 
and ‘ were someone,’ he says, ‘ to discover some inter- 
esting well-paid employment for ex-priests, I do not 
know what would happen to the Roman Catholic 
Church. I believe it would collapse like a pricked 
sawdust doll. Its personnel would come pouring 
out.’ (Was it an instinct of self-respect that prompted 
Mr. Wells to remind us that he is not always at one 
with Mr. Clissold? We would gladly dissociate a 
writer of Mr. Wells’s intelligence from lunacy of this 
kind.) 
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But if this belief of Mr. Clissold’s about the saw- 
dust doll is meant to be something more serious than a 
madman’s wanderings, the astounding view might be 
put to practical test. Mr. Clissold says he does not 
know what the market price of an unfrocked priest can 
be, though he fears that, unless he has what is called 
a ‘ gift,” he must be among the cheapest of homeless 
men. But he might try. The average ability of 
Catholic priests (not-yet-unfrocked) must be high, if 
on the Clissold theory it is only the priests who keep 
the Church going. If they have the brains, intelli- 
gence, cunning and what not to keep this kingdom 
alive and secure against such enormous odds, and for 
so long a time, surely there is nothing they could not 
put their hands to. They could do anything in the 
way of organizing big business or running a Wellsian 
Utopia. 

Mr. Wells heartily hates the Catholic Church. If 
then he believes it could be so easily destroyed, he has 
only to set up his ‘‘ ex-priests’ Employment Bureau.”’ 
According to his own statements, the priests have 
ability; therefore, there would be no difficulty in get- 
ting them posts, and his Bureau would be even finan- 
cially a ‘going concern.’ It is a pity to miss the 
chance of proving a theory by a practical test, espe- 
cially when the result of the experiment would be the 
-overthrow of a hated institution. But, then, does Mr. 
Wells ever deal in anything but theories? He has 
given us more fascinating theories, though perhaps 
none so fantastic as this belief of Mr. Clissold’s sym- 
bolised by the sawdust doll. 
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ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


MAN who seven hundred years ago lived from 
the age of twenty-five to that of forty-five a life 
of extreme self-discipline, and who yet preached of 
love and joy with a Doric simplicity, has captured the 
imagination of the modern world, as he did that of his 
contemporaries, and been found so faultless and so 
fascinating that both those who are scholars and those 
who are not keep on bringing out new books, as we 
see once more.* His joy and his love of nature, which 
made him hail the water and the moon and death as 
his sisters, and the sun and the wind and fire as his 
brothers, call even to the present age with a sweet 
secret voice, and there is in holiness itself a romance 
which stirs the heart of the most earthly of us. But 
otherwise it would be hard to explain the popularity 
of St. Francis of Assisi, or to tell why so many people 
share enthusiasm with the Catholic pilgrims who are 
now crowding the Umbrian town which, seen from 
Perugia, looks like a pale patch upon a purple hill, 
why, in every country, many ordinary people are think- 
ing of that scene of 1226 when the worn-out body, 
poor ill-treated Brother Ass, refused to go any further, 
and marked strangely in hands and feet and side, as 
though a copy of the Crucified, it grew finally still in 
the twilight of an October evening in a thatched cell 
on the plain beneath the little town, while, according 
to St. Bonaventura, innumerable larks, with full 
throats, alighted on the thatch, singing the songs of 
dawn at nightfall. 
*Tue IpeaLs or St. Francis. By Hilarin Felder. (Burns 
and Oates; 17/6). Lire or St. Francis or Assist. By W. H. 


Leathem. (James Clark and Co., Ltd. ; 3/6). St. FRANcIs oF 
Assisi AND Giotto. By Alexander Koltonski. (James Clark and 


Co., Ltd. ; 3/6). 
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St. Francis of Assisi 


There are many misconceptions about St. Francis 
of Assisi, and it is necessary to tell his story again to 
realize all that the scholars now know of the truth of 
what happened. Paul Sabatier, who has done not a 
little to popularize his figure, distinguishes, like Fr. 
Felder, five sources of information : of which the first 
1s 

The writings of the Saint, which include his direc- 
tions to the Order he founded: among these are the 
Rule, the Admonitions and his Will, and the rule for 
the Poor Clares, with some letters to St. Clare and 
one to brother Leo; in these actual words of Francis, 
there is, says Sabatier, a tone which unconsciously be- 
trays their author ‘sounding out suddenly in a sweet 
pure tone which penetrates to your very heart, awak- 
ening with a thrill the spirit that was sleeping there.’ 

The second is the early biographies, the first and 
most important of which is the life of Tommaso di 
Celano, who entered the Franciscan Order eleven 
years before the death of its founder, and writes in 
a tone of touching sincerity: but there was some 
question as to what it relates about brother Elias, and 
the life was afterwards rewritten. In 1246, however, 
another and more beautiful document appeared, com- 
piled by three of the friars, Leo, Angelo and Rufino. 
In it, said Sabatier, ‘the purest dream that ever 
thrilled the Christian Church seems to live again.’ 
But the official biography did not appear till 1263. It 
was the work of the great Franciscan mystic and philo- 
sopher, Bonaventura, and in it the Saint is seen rather 
as the worker of miracles than as the Poverello, so 
that to those like Sabatier its portraiture suffers from 
the formality and vagueness of an artistic convention. 

The third, fourth and fifth sources are diplomatic 
documents, the chronicles of the Order, and chronicles 
of authors who were not Franciscans. Among these 
the best known are the chronicle of Fra Salimbene, 
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and the Little Flowers of Saint Francis, the best 
known of all the Franciscan documents, of which we 
in England were given a beautiful translation some 
thirty years ago by one who is now known as one of 
our most eminent scholars, Sir Thomas Arnold. The 
Fioretti contains the familiar stories of the Wolf of 
Gubbio, cured of murderous ways by St. Francis, and 
of the birds that listened with such eagerness to his 
preaching till his heart smote him for not having 
thought of preparing sermons for them before. 
Giotto’s familiar picture commemorates the legend. 
And this book, which has gained a new popularity 
since the time when Sir Thomas Arnold translated it, 
has worth out of all relation to its status as a docu- 
ment. For it bears witness to a spirit of romance, of 
a sweet new natural charity, that spirit in which St. 
Francis lived, and by which he has tried to give us 
back the freshness of the early world, of the world 
where wonders and fables pictured creation as one 
family of tenderness and trust. 

Turning back, however, to the historical record, 
we come to the clear facts that in 1181 or 1182 Francis 
was born as the son of a successful and probably 
rather corpulent merchant of Assisi who traded with 
France, Pietro Bernardone. He was christened 
Giovanni, but became known as Francesco, perhaps 
on account of his father’s love of France, or perhaps 
because of his mother, who belonged to a family of 
Provence. Handsome, gay, gallant and courteous, 
he lent himself to the life of popularity with a certain 
innocent extravagance, but never without largeness of 
heart. For he already loved the poor. And when he 
was about twenty-four, he had two illnesses, and 
between them two dreams, one in which he saw a great 
hall hung with armour marked with the cross. 
‘ These,’ said a voice, ‘ are for you and your soldiers,’ 
and when he set out again to war the same voice com- 
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manded him in another dream to turn back from Spo- 
leto to Assisi. 

A certain change came over his ways, and his com- 
panions noticing a want-wit sadness, or at least an 
absence of mind, thought of him as in love. And so 
he was. ‘I am about to take a wife more noble, 
wealthy and agreeable than any other,’ he said; but 
his courtship took him from gaiety to solitude. No 
bride was ever wooed with more eagerness and per- 
sistence than Francis wooed the lady Poverty. ‘To 
Poverty as to death none open the door with gladness. 
Bereft of her first husband, this spouse had been 
despised and neglected for eleven hundred years, 
when a new bridegroom took her for his bride before 
the Father and the celestial court, and daily loved 
her more.’ Such are the words of Dante in the Para- 
diso, Francis poured out his purse at the shrine of 
St. Peter; he sold his horse and clothes to get money 
for a dilapidated Church; at another time, he em- 
braced a leper and endowed him with all he had. His 
father forced him to forgo his inheritance, and 
Francis, eager to complete the sacrifice, went before 
a bishop and gave him the very clothes he wore, turn- 
ing away in cold and nakedness to find work in a 
neighbouring monastery as a scullion. And then the 
people began to fall under the spell. The winning 
and handsome young man seemed yet more beautiful 
and winning. Having gathered together a band of 
eleven, he set out for Rome to seek the Pope’s ap- 
proval of his venture, which, after some difficulties, 
was gained. About 1211, some six years after the 
conversion of Francis, his tiny Order established itself 
in some small huts below Assisi, where the Saint was 
afterwards to die, which is now the great basilica of 
St. Mary of the Angels: and from thence they went 
forth to preach in the neighbouring country in the 
spirit of their founder, with all his power to charm. 
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Careless of the day, like happy children, they sang 
aloud for joy, God’s Troubadours. They were con- 
tent with the shelter of a cave, or a church porch, and 
found a hay loft luxury. Sometimes they earned their 
meagre necessities with the peasants: or when in 
greater want they begged. 


Then at Assisi came another romance into the life 
of Francis. Clare, a young heiress of eighteen, fell 
under his influence, and gave herself to the life of 
poverty ; she was the foundress of the Franciscan nuns 
who maintain their lives by hardship to this day. 


Fervour to convert the heathen came to him, but 
circumstances were too strong : Spain was for long the 
limit of his travels. It came to the year of our Magna 
Carta, and of the Lateran Council. Always in touch 
with the Popes, he was present in Perugia at the death 
of Innocent IIl. A few years later he had founded 
the third Order, to enable those who lived in the world 
to share something of his ideals. For, indeed, his 
missionary tours had become a triumph. Passing in 
his brown robe, a deacon, never a priest, he preached 
for the most part in the open air with that fervent 
simplicity which went straight to the heart of the 
people. His presence was magical : the crowds hung 
upon his words: the church bells rang a welcome to 
him, and he was met by processions of minstrelsy led 
by priests; they brought the sick to him as to Jesus, 
and kissed the ground where he had passed. 


About the age of forty he visited the Holy Land, 
and accomplished his ambition of preaching to the 
Moslems. On his return he had to cope with the 
enormous growth of his Order, and abuses which 
entered it with its growth : for to its earliest austerities 
few indeed were chosen. But his peculiar genius was 
not for organization: it was the ideal of an heroic 
poverty, where joy and prayer took the place of learn- 
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ing. He found little place for the counsels of human 
prudence. 

Early in August, 1224, he retired to the mountain 
height of La Verna in the Apennines above the 
Casentino, and he began to keep a forty days’ fast, 
meditating on the sufferings of Christ. On September 
14th a vision of a seraph swam to him through his 
tears, and left his body with those marks of the Cruci- 
fied, which, for so long thought incredible, are now 
accepted as an historical fact. Sabatier ceased to be 
a sceptic before the second edition of his book 
appeared, and researches of recent years have cor- 
roborated the evidence. An open wound, as though 
made by a lance, appeared in his side: excrescences 
of flesh in the appearance of black nails, with the 
points turned backward, appeared in his hands and 
feet. The unity of his soul with the Saviour’s became 
manifest in the unity of his soul with his own body. 

And now the genius of the saint shone anew in his 
sufferings. His strength gave way; his eyes failed. 
He gave his last directions to his Order, warning it to 
love poverty and hardship. He again visited the lady 
whom he loved above all other human beings—Clare 
—and in her garden wrote that hymn to the sun which 
expresses all the simplicity and beauty of his loving 
communion with the gifts of God. It was only a few 
years before his death. He had been taken to Siena, 
and then back to Cortona, but no cures could be 
effected, and he was being brought back to Assisi to 
die. It was known that the Perugians would try and 
capture the little procession, and taking his failing 
body within their high and splendid walls, enrich 
themselves with a priceless relic; and so he was 
brought by a long detour towards his own hill city, to 
which he gave a last blessing. The end came with the 
golden leaves. It was at the sunset of October 3rd 
that, despoiling himself of his last garment, he lay 
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down naked on the earth to die, passionate for the lady 
Poverty until the end. Such is the story of the first 
and greatest of the minstrels of Christ. His figure is 
indeed lovable. The porcelain carved by Andrea 
della Robbia at Assisi is surely a truer likeness than 
Giotto’s. It brings us back to the account given by 
Tommaso di Celano in the eighty-third chapter of the 
first life : of less than middle height, and frail in form, 
Francis had a long rather than a round face: his ex- 
pression was joyous: he had dark brown hair and a 
thin beard : his eyes were dark and brilliant, his voice 
had a vibrating sweetness. Grace gave its own distinc- 
tion to the frail form, and expressed the lovableness 
of his spirit which Celano gives in the words that “his 
dearest desire so long as he lived was ever to seek 
among wise and simple, perfect and imperfect, the 
means to walk in the way of truth.’ He is loved be- 
cause in the standards he maintained there was a lofti- 
ness that bears down all question. For our own time, 
as for his own, he is convincing. 

The Church justly glories in the eager veneration 
which she at once accorded him, and has maintained 
ever since; she glories also in his loyalty to her own 
obedience, shown with convincing finality in his testa- 
ment. The Encyclical of the present holy Father on 
St. Francis is a masterly essay on the relation of St. 
Francis to the Church, and on the call his example 
makes to her to-day. ‘ For,’ as the Encyclical says, 
“his reforming work so touches the whole human race 
that, apart from the restored integrity of faith and 
morals, his examples of evangelical charity and 
righteousness in their inward power affect our com- 
mon, and what is called our social, life.” The Pope 
aims at awakening in Christendom ‘that Franciscan 
spirit which can hardly if at all be distinguished from 
the tenour of the Gospel.” For how hard were the 
difficulties against which the Saint fought, luxury and 
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wantonness and disturbances in civil life, so that the 
foundations of thrones and families, of religion and 
civil life, all were shaken. Francis faced these diff- 
culties by giving that age standards almost as alien 
to its own spirit as to that of ours: an uncompromis- 
ing poverty, a devotion to the hierarchical order of the 
Church, a remorseless penitence and asceticism, and 
a love of natural things so spiritualized and tempered 
that he allowed himself no enjoyment of them that was 
not selfless, that was not directly related to a trans- 
cendent God. 

The Pope does well to insist that veneration of 
the Saint should not be sentimental, but should lead 
to a survey so whole and steady that it would fulfil 
itself in emulation. The Franciscan spirit—who can 
deny it?—would mean for most of us to set our faces 
in the opposite direction. And yet that contrast to the 
standards we apply has been precisely its attraction. 
It was in the very age when Disraeli said, in 
Coningsby, that we had mistaken comfort for civiliza- 
tion, in the age when Meredith proclaimed, through 
Dr. Shrapnel, that the God ruling England was com- 
fort, that Matthew Arnold wrote an admiring essay, 
that Tennyson burst into the long lines of Locksley 
Halli with the words: 

‘ Sweet St. Francis of Assisi would that he were here again! 
He that in his Catholic wholeness used to call the very flowers 


Sisters, brothers—and the beasts—whose pains are hardly less 
than ours.’ 


Popular as the Poverello was becoming in Eng- 
land, France led the way in interest. The scholarly 
enthusiasm of Sabatier was anticipated by Renan in 
an essay which succeeded in being important, though 
it proved to be dependent on false facts. For it was 
excellently written. Through prejudice and lack of 
research, he yet saw the authentic figure of Francis. 
‘In him,’ wrote Renan, ‘ Adam seemed never to have 
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sinned. His life is a poetic madness, a perpetual in- 
toxication of divine love. For a whole week he lived 
on the chirp of a grasshopper. His eyes, clear and 
deep as those of a child, penetrated to the inmost 
secrets, those things which God conceals from the 
wise and reveals to the humble.’ 

But besides this, Renan analysed the idea of 
poverty. Spiritual things cannot be bought, he 
argued, and it is our faults which make our fortunes. 
For if we were indeed selfless, like Francis, wealth 
would be impossible. And yet again, Renan argues, 
we must face the fact that neither his poverty nor his 
simplicity was hostile to the genius of culture. ‘ This 
sordid mendicant was the father of Italian art,’ for 
from his tomb Giotto and Cimabue obtained their in- 
spiration, as Dr. Koltonski now demonstrates for all. 
Dante and Della Robbia rose on his wings to heights. 

The misconceptions of Renan and Sabatier were 
corrected by later researches, especially those of 
Goetz, and then were summed up, first in /¢alie Mys- 
tique by Gebhart, and then in the St. Francis of Assisi 
of Fr. Cuthbert, who makes an ungrudging admission 
of his indebtedness to Sabatier’s erudition. Equally 
unassailable was the Dane, Joergensen, who revised 
the early judgments in the light of the new researches. 
To these the Swiss Franciscan, Fr. Hilarin Felder, 
has now added in a book of admirable essays, which 
keep us abreast of all but the most recent research. 
For even this year the young sindico of Assisi, Signor 
Arnoldo Fortini, has obtained access to the parch- 
ments belonging to the Cathedral of San Rufino, an 
access which was refused to Joergensen as to Sabatier. 
These parchments, to which a reference was made in 
The Times of July 30th, show that the origin of the 
Franciscan movement was reaction against contem- 
porary abuses: the merchants were so greedy, the 
lepers were treated so cruelly by the law, and the wars 
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were so horrible. The new documents will show us 
more of the social struggle between masters and ser- 
vants, of the greed of the merchants, of the tumults 
in the highways, of the factions both of the nobles 
and the people—an uproar of pride and hatred. 

It is the achievement of Fr. Felder to show with 
the clearness of his authoritative erudition, coloured 
by a lifelong devotion to St. Francis, how his hero, 
who had been conspicuous in his gayest days for his 
moral purity, his generosity and his good temper, met 
the faults of his age with an uncompromising loyalty 
to the literal commands of Christ, even at the points 
at which they transcend, or absolutely contradict, 
human standards of justice. It is much to say that 
a book should reach beyond anything that the un- 
ceasing studies of the last decades have discovered, 
but Fr. Felder’s does so. His title might suggest 
another of those slight sentimental inaccurate books, 
like Mr. Leathem’s, which so betray the Franciscan 
spirit, and for which there was less place than ever, 
after Mr. Chesterton’s vigorous essay, which puts 
things popularly enough for anybody. But Fr. 
Felder shows his enthusiasm in an uncompromising 
care and thoroughness. The result is that much that 
seemed contradictory in the life or ideals of St. 
Francis is now shown to be consistent with his 
passion for the highest standards of evangelical per- 
fection. There is one point, however, at which both 
the practice of that age, and the convictions of our 
own, are in agreement with what St. Francis himself 
finally admitted, that his terrible austerities were ex- 
cessive. Modelled as they generally were on some- 
thing in the gospel, they exceeded it. Severe as 
Francis was, however, with himself, he instituted a 
much milder system of discipline for his Order than 
had ever been known before, and the castigations, 
which, according to the ancient rule of St. Columba, 
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had been so severe, were absolutely abolished. With 
regard to poverty, the spirit rather than the letter has 
been kept. The ruling principle of the Saint was to 
refer everything unreservedly and immediately to 
God, and this, which explains both his attitude to 
private possessions and his love of animate and even 
inanimate nature, solves also the question of his atti- 
tude to learning. It is summed up in the ruling of 
that contemporary Franciscan who became one of the 
doctors of the Church, St. Bonaventura, whose trea- 
tise De Reductione Artium ad Theologiam is an 
inspired celebration of the harmony of all natural 
science with faith. ‘The chief fruit of all learning 
consists in furnishing material for the strengthening 
of the faith,’ he said there, arguing, with obvious 
soundness, that with its foot firm on the earth of 
philosophy, wisdom takes its leap into the heaven of 
heavens. And so his secretary, Bernard of Bessa, 
wrote of him that, ‘ He transformed every truth which 
he grasped with his mind into prayer and praise of 
God, and contemplated them with unceasing eleva- 
tion of the heart.” Equally apposite is Fr. Felder’s 
chapter on the Saint’s ideal of peace, showing that in 
all his love of poverty, he could yet venerate men of 
rank and rich men: ‘it was not power and authority 
which he condemned, but its abuse; the oppression of 
the people, the exploiting of subjects.” His pro- 
gramme of peace was to give to men’s hearts the 
peace which is not of this world, the peace which 
passes understanding, convinced that that alone would 
lead to the permanent elimination of war and faction. 
But what in all these things most recommended his 
preaching was the example of his own life. He was 
by temperament, in Dante’s expression, ‘ all seraphic 
in his ardour’; his ardour, as St. Bonaventura shows, 
was a continual joy that suffused even the tears of his 
penances, This gaiety had distinguished him before 
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his perfect conversion to the spiritual life: it distin- 
guished him not less in the agonies of his final illness. 
The men and women of his Order were to be mes- 
sengers and harbingers of joy to the whole world. 
‘ Christian joy, my brothers,’ the present Dean of St. 
Paul’s once said, preaching to some young men at 
Cambridge, ‘is something very different from the 
vapid hilarity of the theological seminary.’ St. 
Francis had anticipated the distinction : the height of 
joy was the joy of sacrifice, the joy of accepting adver- 
sity and poverty, so that joy would have no other 
source or inspiration than the joy which the angels take 
in the beatific vision. Knights, minstrels, troubadours, 
they were to be seraphic in their ardour because feel- 
ing with an exquisite tenderness the sorrows of the 
world, they were to accept them with a resignation and 
a love so divine that their suffering, in its extremest 
intensity, was to be the proof of their blessedness, 
and even in itself to be translated into joy. To those 
who live intensely by the heart, and yet live spiritu- 
ally, joy and pain are so intimate, so near, that their 
finest raptures melt into a single glow. 


R. E. Gorpon GEorcE. 
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PROBLEM 


S IR John Marriott has suggested that to cut out of 
of an English history book all the pages that 
concerned the relation of Church and State would 
leave but a few pages in the book.’ That the problem 
is no dead one is testified by the present conflict in 
Mexico. In its widest, most universal form, the prob- 
lem arises in the relations of the Empire and the 
Papacy—a problem which, I think, can be shown to 
continue long after the break up of the mediaeval 
system, and, recently, to have received a fresh 
emphasis. 

In a side group from the Lateran Mosaic (appro- 
priately reproduced by the Temple Edition of Dante’s 
Latin Works) are shown Peter and Constantine re- 
ceiving the symbols of their authority from Christ, 
while Peter alone gives these symbols to Leo and 
Charlemagne—an apt summary of European history 
from the start of the Christian era to the Reformation. 
But it represents even more than that. Napoleon was 
content to refer to ‘Charlemagne, my august prede- 
cessor, Emperor of the French’! This statement 
(however false historically) was used as a bludgeon 
against the Pope. 

Always has there been a conflict between Caesar 
and Peter. And yet, always, Caesar has been forced 
to confess his indebtedness to Peter. Charlemagne 
was crowned at Rome by the Pope: Charles V as near 
Rome as possible, at Bologna: and Napoleon— 
though he brought the Pope to Paris, kept him wait- 
ing in the Church, and snatched the crown from his 
hands—was unable to bend him to do his will. Even 
Bismarck had to go half-way to Canossa. 

* Sunday Times, Sept. 20. 
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‘ Italy,’ wrote Napoleon in exile,’ seems to be called 
to be a great and powerful nation. . . . Rome is be- 
yond doubt the capital which she will one day choose.’ 
To-day, it seems that Mussolini has more than realised 
Napoleon’s prophecy, and that he means the Univer- 
sal Empire, claimed by Napoleon for the French, to 
be given to the Italians. Fascist Italy, bearing in its 
very title the sound of the Roman law, stands in the 
place of Caesar. Much of the old imperial tradition 
has been combined with a new kind of economic 
organisation, and a republican sense of virtue and 
justice. What may be called the Roman tradition of 
centralised, efficient administration has been applied 
to modern conditions. The great problem of indus- 
trial peace has been solved by an appeal to the old 
Roman law of equity.* 

What are the relations between the new Caesar and 
the successor of Peter? On the one hand, Fascist 
Italy has definitely declared against the ‘stato ateo.’ 
It has dropped the pretence that Modern Italy owes 
nothing to Catholicism. The universal nature of the 
Pope’s power has given Italy a new sense of its own 
claims to Empire. ‘Once the question of the Tem- 
poral Power is settled,’ wrote Cavour in 1861, ‘ the 
Pope at Rome will be more powerful than any of his 
predecessors, because Italy will be devoted to him as 
to the most splendid of her national institutions.’ 
Fascist Italy has realised the splendour of the spiritual 
power emanating from Rome, and she is anxious to 
be its ally and protector. In two ways, especially, 
Fascismo has given earnest of her good intentions: 
in the restoration of the Cross to the Schools, and in 
the suppression of the Freemasons. The reforms of 
Sgr. Gentile have, surely, pointed the way to all 
Catholic countries in their educational difficulties. The 


2 J. R. Holland Rose, Life of Napoleon, Vol. 1, p. 79. 
° See Luigi Villari, The Fascist Experiment. 
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Fascist regime believes in keeping its supporters in 
touch with all the problems of Italy. Among the most 
interesting of the ‘ Mussolinia’ publications is a short 
treatise by a priest, Paolo Ardali, called Mussolini e 
Pio XI, Father Ardali maintains that the relations 
between Fascismo and the Vatican should be of the 
most friendly kind, and that, at least, the time has 
come for the regularisation of the Pope’s position in 
Rome, and for the recognition of the State by the 
Church. It is not, I think, generally realised outside 
Italy how complete the rupture between State and 
Church still is. Except in war-time, there are no 
chaplains in the Italian army, and absence from 
parade in order to attend Mass on Easter morning is 
not officially permitted, although, practically, such 
absence is not punished. There is no doubt that the 
solution of the Roman question would be of enormous 
benefit to Italy, which, so far from becoming less 
Catholic, shows signs of becoming more so. 

What has been the attitude of the Vatican to this 
renaissance of Italian life? It has been distinguished 
by its usual caution, sometimes mistaken for timidity. 
The main force of Fascismo comes from the youth of 
Italy. ‘ Youth won the war: Youth governs Italy. It 
is only just,’ said a young Fascist deputy to me about 
a month ago. And it may be suggested that Catholi- 
cism has something to fear from a party of youth, 
which occasionally supports the Church from purely 
intellectual political reasons, and not from conviction 
of the truth of the Christian code of faith and morals. 
(M. Leon Daudet and his royalist friends have re- 
cently been in conflict with the French ecclesiastical 
authorities on a similar point.) Further, there is latent 
or expressed in the Imperialist policy of Fascismo a 
bellicose tendency of which the Church is well advised 
to beware. Pope Pius XI has not hesitated to insist 
on the indestructible rights of the Holy See, even as 
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his predecessors since 1870. In the Encyclical Udi 
Arcano* he thus expresses himself : ‘ The divine origin 
and nature of our power . . . . require that that 
sacred power shall be independent of all human 
authority, and not subject to any human laws, even 
when those laws pretend to protect the liberty of the 
Roman Pontiff with laws and guarantees... . We 
hereby renew the protest raised by our predecessors at 
the abuse of the rights and dignity of the Holy See. 
And this we do not to satisfy an empty ambition for 
temporal power . . . . but, remembering that, at our 
death we shall have to render to the Divine Judge a 
strict account of our actions.’ 

Pio Undecimo is, as Father Ardali points out, 
‘Pontifice pensoso e pensatore’: ‘fresh from the 
austere studies of history, he feels profoundly the 
heavy obligations of his office alike to the past, as to 
the future.’ Papa Ratti, who combines in himself the 
habits and accomplishments of a scholar with the ad- 
venturous instincts and enthusiasms of a mountaineer, 
has a wide knowledge of the Church’s work in coun- 
tries as different as Poland (where he acted as legate 
in the difficult period after the war), France, England 
and Italy. He is not a man to take a rash or hasty 
decision. Ever since his action in giving the blessing 
* Urbi et Orbi’ from the Balcony of St. Peter’s after 
his coronation, some sections of Italian opinion have 
expected a quick solution of the Roman Question. 
The Pope would close the Holy Year by a visit to 
the Lateran: or he would himself be present at Assisi 
for the seventh centenary of St. Francis’ death. But 
it may confidently be said that nothing so spectacular 
will happen. 

‘Italian Imperialism,’ claims Father Ardali, ‘ be- 
gan by recognising that the unique idea truly universal 
which livéS in Rome is Catholicism.’ True, but it 

“December 23, 1923. 
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is for this very reason, it would seem, that the Papacy 
must act cautiously in its dealings with Fascismo. 
Modern Italy has revived the Imperial idea, but that 
idea, as was pointed out by Don Morio Cardinali in 
his reply to Mussolini e Pio XI, resembled the Catho- 
lic idea only in its love of order and justice, but was 
opposed to its creed and morality. Was not Papal 
Rome, so far from being the heir and continuation of 
Imperial Rome, as Mommsen held, its very anti- 
thesis? Or (to put it another way, ‘The Pope can 
never be a regalist: the absolute state will always 
persecute him.’* The Papacy has even tried to hold 
the balance between the obedience due to the powers 
that be, and the rights of freedom, by insisting on 
spiritual freedom. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury when he flung his final 
‘not one penny’ at King Henry, and left him to 
proceed as he would, represents the Church as the 
guardian of spiritual freedom in its constant opposi- 
tion to the absolute state. Yet the Church, whether 
represented by Gregory XVI in his reply to Lamme- 
nais, or Cardinal Bourne in his pronouncement on the 
General Strike, has always been true to the Pauline, 
Catholic and Christian principle of obedience to legi- 
timate authority. 

It remains for the relations between the new 
Caesar and the old Peter to be defined with these 
considerations in mind. 

But such definition, if it is to be of permanent use, 
cannot be the work of a minute. The Pope must be, 
as he has always claimed, fully independent. This 
independence cannot rely merely on a vote in the 
Italian Chamber. Fascismo, which, on the whole, is 
friendly to the Vatican, may not remain in power. The 
Pope in order to carry out his duties as Vicar of Christ 

5 The Papacy and Modern Times. By Dr. William Barry, 
p. 213. 
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must not be subject to any earthly king. This is the 
foundation of the Church’s freedom, as it prevents 
the possible coercion of the Pope by foreign or Italian 
bayonets. Pius VII, frail and lonely as he was, re- 
sisted all the threats of Napoleon, but never again 
must there be a risk of the capture of the Holy Father. 


Veggio in Alagna entrar lo fiadaliso, 
e nel vicario suo Cristo esser catto. 


Imperialist as he was, Dante recognised the seizure 
of the Pope by Philip the Fair’s envoys as one of 
the wickedest actions in history, and even takes 
Boniface VIII (whom of all men he detested) as a type 
of Christ. 


Veggiolo un’ altra volta esser deriso; 
Veggio riunovellar l’aceto e il fele 
e tra vidi ladzoni esser ausiso. 


The Papacy has a long experience behind her. 
She must use that experience which proves the neces- 
sity of the complete temporal independence of the 
Vicar of Christ. 

If Mussolini succeeds in solving this problem— 
and he can only succeed if he looks at the situation 
from other than a purely Italian point of view—he 
will indeed earn the title which Crispi promised to 
him who settled the Roman Question—‘ il pit: grande 
uomo di stato italiano.’ 


IsHAM. 
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Te young are not expected to be wise: there 
is something uncanny about old heads on young 
shoulders; but there is so much foolishness uttered 
about hymns, even by those old enough to know 
better, that one wonders why the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Undergraduates did not inter- 
fere to stop this essay, and the fact that the subject 
was set for a prize essay is sufficient proof that wisdom 
in hymnology does not necessarily come with age. 
You have a form of composition in which the greatest 
fail, and the second best quail, to wit, the Hymn, the 
religious hymn, and the next class in order, the 
academic arbiters, toss it for a bone of contention to 
the unblooded. What boots it them? What reck 
they? They are sped. 


Doubtless the subject was set to provoke thought 
and discussion, and thereafter experiment, effort, and 
practical results. This prize essay scarcely carries out 
the intention, and incontinent one asks, What were 
the others like? 


In the first place it excludes, with the aid of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the central fact of all religions that have 
ever been. You must not mention Blood. One imme- 
diately says, Hell. And sure enough the essayist not 
only rails at the Dies rae, but even bridles (on page 
eleven) at Bernard of Morlaix and his translator, 


* Hymn Writinc as A Form oF Literature. By Peter Haworth, 
University College ; The Chancellor’s Essay. (Basil Black- 
well, Oxford, 1926; 1/6.) On HymMn WRITING, 1925, and 
St. Peter’s Hymns, 1925, by John Gray. (Privately 
printed.) 
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Neale. Note well the objection to the famous lines, 
Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, 


VIGILEMUS. 


The world is very evil, 
The times are waxing late, 
Be sober, and keep vigil. 

These last words are St. Peter’s, echoing his 
Master, who said, ‘ What I say unto you I say unto 
all, Watch.” The essayist objects that the more de- 
pressing doctrines of mediaeval Christianity assign 
the world to the devil. But this is not the doctrine of 
mediaeval Christianity. It originates from Him 

Who comes to end the evil 

Who comes to crown the right, 
and He certainly calls the devil the Prince of this 
World. It is hard to have patience with a writer on 
hymns who scorns that three out of the Four Last 
Things should be alluded to in a collection of sacred 
songs. 

A nauseating indication of that incapacity for 
thinking which styles itself modern thought (probably 
because neither thoughtful nor modern) occurs on 
page fourteen, where the essayist creates a category 
of ‘hymns most in favour with intelligent folk,’ and 
forthwith, after quoting from Blake’s verses, 

Bring me my bow of burning gold 
Bring me my arrows of desire 


Bring me my spear, O clouds unfold! 
Bring me my chariot of fire, 


jubilantly goes on to condemn the overweening 
egotism of the closing verse of the hymn Rock of Ages. 
Intelligent folk! 

In the second place the essay enthusiastically com- 
mends as model for the budding hymnist William 
Yeats’s All the heavy days are over. Here, with a 
vengeance, we come to the parting of the ways, and a 
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large red light is necessary, for the author indicates 
in no uncertain fashion that the perfectly beautiful 
manner which is undoubtedly the prerogative of Mr. 
Yeats will excuse any kind of matter or no matter at 
all. In other words, there need be no bread so long 
as there is an intolerable deal of sack. It would be 
ungrateful to our essayist to ignore that he holds up 
beautiful models of mere style, a thing much neg- 
lected in the writing of hymns. But we find it impos- 
sible to believe withal that he knows where he is going, 
for the first essential to a hymn is things, not words, 
and he certainly does nothing but make hay of recog- 
nised subjects. To take care of the sounds and let 
the sense take care of itself may be a good recipe for 
certain kinds of lyric, but it is distinctly the way not 
to write hymns. 

Quite early in the essay Francis Thompson is 
quoted as censuring a hymn for too closely imitating 
Shelley. Surely it cannot be wrong to imitate Shelley 
and right to imitate Yeats. Thompson, older and 
wiser, said again : 

Nor shall 


The holy virgins maenadise. Ruled lips 
Befit a votaress muse. 


In other words, and the other way about, people don’t 
saddle Pegasus just to ride to church. Pegasus, too, 
is wont to snort at the beaten tracks and macadam 
roads which lead churchwards—he prefers grassy 
fields and the long savannahs of the blue. It looks 
such a soft job to write a hymn that the competent 
half of the world disdains to try, and the incompetent 
half will keep doing its ‘best.’ It will sound better, 
they say, with a good tune. Yet it is reckoned that 
a whole nation takes fifty years to produce one good 
hymn-setting ! 

The Prize Essay wanders from its subject, from 
hymn-writing to the encouragement of sacred poesy in 
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general. Which is as totally different a matter, as 
though one should discuss the Rheingold in an essay 
on Shakespeare. It is comparatively easy and com- 
mon to write sacred poetry, and English Literature 
contains quite a large body of the very highest 
achievement in this field, but writing a hymn is a 
serious proposition. Ruled lips befit indeed. It is all 
rules and condensations, and full of austerities, and 
those who shirk the tribulation fail of the Glory. Their 
name being legion, the plethora of unsatisfactory work 
makes all our hymn-books jungles instead of antholo- 
gies. Long ago the demand outran the supply, and 
while men slept the supply outran the demand. Natur- 
ally there is a lot of poor stuff. The critic tosses in 
his sleep, and asks what is the good of going on like 
this? Fact is, the market is glutted, and like as not 
jewels are set down as paste, and men can sell golden 
sovereigns on London Bridge at a halfpenny each 
without causing a rush. Charles Wesley’s six thousand 
and five hundred hymns may have been magnificent, 
but even to hear of them is bad for trade. It makes 
folk fancy that hymns grow on trees. 


The real crux of the question is very seldom 
lightened by discussion, because those who desiderate 
a lyric quality in a hymn have never discovered that 
there are broadly two great classes of lyric, the hard 
and the soft. Shelley never in all his life wrote a hard 
lyric; in fact, there are few poets who have had the 
intellectual endowment sufficing for this. On the 
whole, English Literature is rather lacking in the hard 
lyric. Perhaps the one writer of English whom we 
could point out as knowing how to write hard lyric 
—that is, not only where lines and verses, but even 
whole poems are monumental—is Hilaire Belloc. 
In such manner great hymns be made, and imitation 
is impossible. You can only reproduce. 
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Strong God, Who mak’st the topmost stars 
To circulate and keep their course, 
Remember me, whom all the bars 

Of sense and dreadful fate enforce. 


Above me in Your heights and tall 
Impassable, the mountains freeze 
Below, the haunted waters call 
Impassable, beyond the trees. 

I faltered and I lost the ford; 

There is a change on all things made; 


The rocks have evil faces, Lord, 
And I am awfully afraid. 


I challenged and I kept the Faith : 
The bleeding path alone I trod. 

It darkens. Stand about my wraith 
And harbour me, Almighty God. 


Of course, such a poet could have written such a 
hymn, but nobody asked him! It is when the maestro 
has rolled up his score and gone away with the key of 
the grand piano that the guests at a British entertain- 
ment usually begin to enquire about a little music. 


Faber was a true poet, but he was almost entirely 
lacking in that architectural instinct, which is the very 
essence of a hymn-writer’s equipment, and with the 
best intentions in the world he kept Newman and Cas- 
wall from their public for two generations. The 
public, like the prize essayist, prefer soft lyric to the 
good hard stuff. Soft lyric sings well in places, but 
the other sings better all the time. The trouble with 
the soft singer is that the more he gives way to verbal 
music or raw emotion the less is his intellectual power. 
One feels this in Faber’s Ok Mother, I could weep for 
Mirth—a rapturous failure. Compare the Church’s 
hymn on the same subject : 


TE DICIMUS PRAECONIO 


We say thee in a glorious word 
Maria Mother of the Lord. 
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It is a curious fact in architecture that though a 
decorator must be a bit of an architect the architect 
must never borrow from the decorator, but concentrate 
on form and take the pretty things in his stride. The 
analogy in crag is disturbed by this, that a 
hymn is a building, not a decoration. Yet it is minia- 
ture building. Milton could not write a hymn. His 
building was too cyclopean, though he built with 
matchless music, and at times, almost fingered like the 
sacred muse. His nearest approach to a possible 
hymn is, in our estimation, the Proem of the Hymn on 
the Nativity, but the sacredness of the verse is 
drowned in vasty verbal glories. As, for instance, the 
most theological of the four stanzas : 


That glorious Form, that Light insufferable 
And that far-beaming blaze of majesty 
Wherewith He wont at Heaven’s high council-table 
To sit the midst of Trinal Unity, 

He laid aside, and here with us to be, 

Forsook the courts of everlasting day 

And chose with us a darkling house of mortal clay. 


To put this into hymnic form would take such sublima- 
tion as no great poet is ever asked todo. Milton could 
not create a microcosm, nor have all the grand archi- 
tects of song amounted to one perfect hymn. The 
work is minute, intense, combining the sweep of 
cavalry with the phalanx-formation of the hoplites. 
Here is the cavalry in close formation compared to the 
irregular light horse of the merely born lyrist : 


Lion of Juda, Hail ! 

And let Thy name prevail 

From age to age: 

Lord of the rolling years 

Take for Thine own the spheres 

For Thou has bought with tears 
Thy heritage. 


(Ascension HymN—Matthew Bridges.) 
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Here is the phalanx in ‘ still action.’ 


Though in the grave their clay is cold, 
They have not left the Christian fold : 
Still we are sharers in their joy, 
Companions of their blest employ. 
And Thee in them, O Lord most High 
And them in Thee, we magnify. 


(HyMN For THE FaitHFuL DepaRteD—Robert Campbell.) 


And again from Newman’s Choir of Angelicals. 


Oh generous love! that He Who smote 
In man for man the foe 

The double agony in man 

For man should undergo. 


Dr. Watts had the instinct, though his transcen- 
dent lines seldom last out to a transcendent verse. I 
see that one of his best lines is ruined by ‘ common’ 
consent. Watts wrote: 

When I survey the wondrous cross 
Where the young Prince of Glory died 
My richest gain I count but loss, 

And pour contempt on all my pride. 


The second line now reads in hymn books 
Whereon the Prince of Glory died. 


After all, what does such a world want with first-class 
hymns? There never was money in them, but the 
great writers of the Latin ages kept on doing their 
best over and over again because they were paid in 
kind-zess. 

Change the subject of the Prize-Essay to Litera- 
ture as a means of circumventing the Hymn, and 
Father John Gray’s little tract would form a construc- 
tive and tolerant subsection to what sorely needs 
something of the kind. There would also be some 
reason for the author’s divagation into the vast and 
contradictory department of Sacred Poetry, which in- 
cludes hymns but is not included in them, since a 
hymn is a great heap of Sacred Poetry boiled down for 
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the nourishment of God’s struggling family on earth, 
exempli gratia: 
We give Thee thanks for Thy great glory! 
or: 
Oh! Happy Fall, that cried on such a mighty Redeemer ! 


or the whole Blessing of the Font on Easter Eve. 

Leaving unintelligent appreciation and condemna- 
tion alike to stew in their own juice, let us try to look 
with single eye on the question of mere hymns. We 
need a lot of better ones to crowd out the worse ones, 
but until people begin to have some standard of good 
and bad the work is thankless, obscure, nearly hope- 
less. Father Gray seems to say to everyone who 
inclines to write : ‘ Let ’em all come.’ The trouble is 
that they ave all come, and the very bad have 
crowded out the very good, with the help of a ‘crowd 
that cheers but not discriminates.’ Mob law won’t do 
in so dainty a matter. Apart from the good fish in the 
sea, there are many in the net which do not seem to 
have a market. ‘Jesus the ozly thought of Thee’ 
beginning bad and continuing worse, is still keeping 
out the finer version ‘ Jesus the very thought of Thee.’ 
In like manner, Faber’s worst is preferred before 
Caswall’s best, and Doctor Littledale’s reputation is 
based on his controversial excesses, and not upon his 
matchlessly beautiful translations, such as : 

On hay reclined, the Lord most high 
Within a manger deigns to lie, 


And He Who feeds the birds of air 
Vouchsafes a little milk to share. 


Our glorious version of the Vexilla Regis, by no 
means anonymous, but first budding in a wan gleam 
of court favour on the garden of Sir Walter Kirkham 
Blount, and blooming the perfect rose in the reign of 
Titus Oates, under the eye (’tis said) of John Dryden, 
who sings it? Who-ever reads it? Who has ever had 
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any use for the Husenbeth Missal version of the Lauda 
Sion, beginning : 

O Zion, let thy Saviour’s praise 

Be thy beloved employ, 

Thy King’s and Pastor’s glory raise 

In hymns and songs of joy. 

All words of thine but feebly tell 

Thy God’s transcendent worth, 

Yet let thy loud rejoicings swell 

And reach the lands of earth. 


Behold the memorable day 
In solemn splendour shine, etc. 
Truly it may be said that our eyes have always been 
off the field of vision, our wealth is too great to be of 
any use to minds of low emprise. Faber over- 
whelmed us with what Mr. Squeers might call richness 
—he even overwhelmed himself, for we have hymns 
of six verses of eleven lines each, longish lines, too, 
and of eight verses of nine lines, and all is good stuff, 
but nobody sings it because there is no plan and no 
division, and only a brave congregation on a special 
occasion could tackle it and chance the physical weari- 
ness, or the discomfiture of finishing in the wrong 
place with the best verses of all unsung. This is be- 
cause he was a poet of no mean order in the first place, 
and only a long way after, or, as it were, by accident, 
a writer of hymns. He fell to the fallacy that because 
there is always room for new and better hymns, the 
need is urgent, so he wrote in a great hurry at times. 
Now, if the need ever were urgent, it can at least 
be submitted in all common reason, that before Faber 
was received into the Church the supply was better 
than the demand. Faber’s strength and success lay 
in the fact that he stimulated a demand in a quarter 
where it had hardly existed, in the schools. This 
demand existed after Faber was gone to his reward, 
and was met by an output always inferior to his, and 
often lamentable. The motto in calling for hymns is 
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or should be: Surtout, point de zéle, because if the 
words are right there is still the music not only to be 
found but to be put to the acid-test of sing-song. 
Many things excellent on paper, are sung a few times 
and heard no more, because a good grammatical tune 
is often dull to devastation, like God save the King, 
and a defective composition may have the ecstatic 
moment which cannot be compassed by all the 
academies together. Then it is often a disease or 
epidemic among composers to write ungratefully for 
the voice, so that a work of genius may be quite unfit 
for singing, at least comparatively, and it is sure in the 
long run to be turned down. 


Presuming that our lyre awake to some purpose, 
let us be keenly alive to the right considerations, and 
wear our hymns with a difference. There are the Litur- 
gical models, classic, prescriptive, and the sacred 
carols or madrigals of St. Philip and the early Oratory 
(some set by Palestrina), and to mix these styles en- 
genders a bastard verse which inclines to prattle about 
mysteries and to go flat-footed where it should trip 
lightly over the Paradisal daisies. For instance, to 
take the best sample, which produces a fine poetry 
which misses being in either class : 

Thou art the gate God entered by 
To visit His creation, 


The mountain-pass where leap and flow 
The wells of our Salvation, etc. 


And an example of perfect success by Faber’s brother 
oratorian, Newman: 
But, Mother-Maid, thou dost not fade 
With stars above thy brow, 


And the pale moon beneath thy feet 
For ever thron’d art thou. 


Faber wrote best when he did not mix the styles, as 
in / was wandering and weary. 
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Again, a hymn should express collective emotion, 
and this is statelier and more reticent than personal 
feeling. That much-abused arising from dreams of 
time has but the one fault of expressing purely per- 
sonal feeling and nothing else. It has no bone. 
Keeping to the rule of three verses, with a doxology 
of some kind for the fourth, is a good way of safe- 
guarding solidity and plan, and getting things well- 
packed inside the words. It is not a rigid rule, and 
we would not impose it on Father Gray, whose longer 
hymns (not too long) are as good models as his shorter 
ones, and are specially to be praised for a fine diction 
which is not at all self-conscious, and, therefore, 
leaves something for the music to furnish forth. This 
is a very subtle point, and is best made by illustration. 
Isaac Watts is in some passages almost too full for 
music, although the content of his verse be tenuous : 


Shout to the Lord ye surging Seas 
In your eternal roar, 

Let Wave to Wave resound His praise, 
And Shore reply to Shore. 


whereas Newman has: 


Glory to Him Who evermore 
By truth and justice reigns, 
Who tears the soul from out its case 
And burns away its stains. 


Purgatory is perhaps the most difficult subject for a 
good hymn, and St. Peter’s Hymns contains two quite- 
sound and moving numbers : 


Have pity, O incarnate Word, 
These were not faithless, but believed ; 
Thy name with reverence they heard ; 
And of Thy bounty much received. 
And with the happy throng 
Let these with joy sit down; 
Thy praise their endless song, 
And Thou their shining Crown. 
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He preaches by example his favourite contention 
that Scripture and the holy seers should be freely used 
in the composition of our hymns. These were not 
faithless but believed is one sample out of many. The 
unwanted hymn-writer is he that runs and does not 
read. One could fill a book with invidious examples 
of bad translations done in ignorance of masterpieces 
already existing, and worse originals which owe 
nothing to theology or Scripture. ‘Without father, 
or mother, or length of days.’ Or any zaison d’étre. 
In adapting, expanding, contracting, paraphrasing 
famous passages judgment must be used to the z*®, or 
we may have the Yorkshire record broken. So far it 
is held by the Sexton’s hymn for Episcopal Visitation, 
used only once : 

V. Why do ye hop, ye little hills, 
And wherefore do ye skip? 


R. It is because is come to us 
His Grace the Lord Biship. 


It helps much to have a good tune to write up to, 
and those who submit to this further restraint will find 
their pinions upheld by an ampler ether. To have 
a fine line and write round it is a device not scorned 
by the most famous lyrists. Edgar Allan Poe tells 
us how the Raven began with 


‘ Prophet!’ said I. ‘ Thing of evil! Prophet still, if bird 
or devil!’ 


In the course of the poem he got to such a line as: 


‘And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of the purple 
curtain.’ 

One cannot listen to the reading of Psalm or 
Gospel without hauntings of one or other glorious 
phrase. By the waterways of Babylon there we sat 
and wept; In the shadow of Thy wings will I hope 
until iniquity shall pass away; The desert fields have 
budded the bud of Israel’s fragrance (Mattin respon- 
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sory for the Friday before Christmas); They said to 
their mothers: Where is corn and wine? when they 
swooned as sore-stricken in the streets of the village, 
when they sighed away their souls on their mother’s 
breast; or St. Bernard’s Antiphon at Christmas 
Lauds: A childing woman hath gotten a King whose 
name is Everlasting, and hath the mother’s joys with 
the honour of maidenhood, nor seemeth she to have 
her like before, nor such to follow. 

Francis Thompson in Assumpta Maria embodies 
into rushing iambic tetrameters all St. John Dama- 
scene’s best in the lessons for the Assumption-Octave, 
starred with glinting allusions to the whole office of 
Our Lady. His inspiration is too fiery for a congrega- 
tion to step to, but what about those who have half his 
complaint, or a quarter, or an eighth? They can make 
themselves useful, brooding on the infant sea that 
laughed in His face who unwound its swaddling 
bands of cloud, after He had been the Artificer of 
dawn and sunburst, and His fingers had sprinkled the 
void with glistening drops, preparing the Sabbath of 
His Manifestation. Yet it is not absolutely necessary 
to the sacred vein to dabble in the cloudburst or put 
a bearing-rein on the tempest, since those who know 
and care for hymns, many of them, agree that the most 
perfect of all our hymns, in both words and music, is : 
Soul of my Saviour, sanctify my breast. 


Joun O’Connor. 
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| i one of his Studies in Arcady, entitled ‘ Christ- 
ianity and Language,’ R. L. Gales asks himself 
whether ‘ as regards the mass of the (English) people 
the result of the Reformation may not be summed up 
in one sentence, ‘‘ They have taken away my Lord ’’’? 
The thought has probably occurred to many Catholics 
that certainly the Reformation took away from us Our 
Lord’s chosen courtiers and friends, the saints. Before 
that date in England the names of the Saints were in 
all men’s mouths, and their images graced many a 
wayside shrine instead of the modern statute of a par- 
liamentarian or philanthropist. How rich are the Irish, 
Bretons, Tuscans, and Spaniards in their beautiful 
saint-lore. Just as any ordinary man loves a powerful 
friend at court, so do these Catholic peoples love the 
friends who they know are helping them at the only 
Court that matters. Accordingly, they still do what 
our own fathers did—rely on the saints for help in 
every need. Faith directs the steps of Catholics in 
their choice of helpers. Our Lady in all things is our 
chief resource, because she is our mother, and the 
saints, our brethren, can always be relied on. All 
sorts of reasons led to the choice of particular patron 
saints, many of these choices being whimsical enough, 
but full of affectionate reverence. Countries and 
towns, arts and crafts, states of life, all have their own 
distinct protector, but help in sickness has from all 
time been sought from all God’s saints, though even 
here circumstances have guided choice of particular 
patrons, and some saints have by the faith of the 
people been granted a monopoly of curing certain ills 
the flesh is heir to. Space would scarcely allow a full 
list of all the heavenly protectors to whom sick Chris- 
tians have recourse. More than thirty are invoked in 
cases of pestilence, either because these saints in their 
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lifetime or after death allayed this dreadful plague or 
suffered from it themselves. Amongst these patrons 
appear the two physicians, SS. Cosmas and Damian, 
the giant Christopher, the holy virgin, St. Catherine 
of Siena, and the great Cardinal, St. Charles Borro- 
meo. In Monsignor Holweck’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary of the Saints twenty saints appear as patrons 
against fever, and these include St. Aloysius, who 
died from a malignant fever caught whilst attending 
a hospital in Naples, St. Antoninus, noted for his 
charity to the sick, and St. Amalberga, a noble French 
matron, mother of five saints, who, in addition to the 
fever-stricken, looks after those suffering from severe 
bruises. She lived in the seventh century, and died 
in the Benedictine monastery at Maubeuge, where 
lived at the same time St. Aldegonde, a patroness 
against cancer, of which terrible disease she herself 
died. Yellow fever cases are assigned to the Sicilian 
Carmelite, St. Albert of Trapain, who died in 1307, 
but in cases of typhus St. Adalhard, nephew of Char- 
lemagne, is invoked. 

Leaving these two common epidemics and passing 
on to more particular pains and aches, we find St. 
Dwyn, daughter of St. Brychan, the Irish King of 
Wales, as the patron against divers aches in man and 
beast. She was one of the most venerated saints in 
mediaeval Wales, and her shrine at Llandwyn in 
Anglesey was one of the most famous pilgrim resorts 
before the Reformation. Apoplexy is placed under 
the intercession of St. Andrew Avellini, who was 
struck down with it whilst going up to the altar to offer 
Mass. The blind have many patrons, principally the 
Breton St. Hervé. By birth a Welshman, he, though 
born blind, supported his mother by his minstrelsy at 
the court of King Childebert of Paris. He also built 
a monastery with the alms he received. In addition 
to St. Hervé, many in the Middle Ages had recourse 
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to St. Restitutus, the first Bishop of St. Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux, who, according to a late tradition, was 
identical with the man born blind cured by Our Lord, 
but, however, more probably lived in the third 
century. St. Hervé is also patron against sore 
eyes, in company with St. Augustine the Great, 
St. Charles, and St. Aloysius. We have already 
mentioned St. Aldegonde as patroness of those 
suffering from cancer; there is also another patron, 
St. Peregrine Laziosi, a Servite of the fourteenth 
century, who, when his leg was to be amputated 
owing to a terrible cancer, was miraculously cured. 
St. Roch, one of the best-known helpers in sickness, 
is particularly patron against cholera, and is protector 
and guide of physicians. St. Bronislava, a Norbertine 
nun, who died in the monastery of Zwierzyniec, near 
Cracow, is in Poland the patroness against pestilence 
and cholera. 

Sufferers from colic and stomach troubles have 
always invoked St. Erasmus, Bishop and Martyr, who 
suffered death in 303. Throughout the Middle Ages 
under the name of St. Elmo, he was widely venerated 
as patron of sailors, but in the Mediterranean he was 
superseded by St. Peter Gonzalez, a Spanish Domini- 
can, to whom also the name of St. Elmo (or Telmo) 
was erroneously given. St. Erasmus was long con- 
sidered the patron of turners, owing to the tradition 
that he was barbarously done to death by having his 
bowels drawn out and coiled round a windlass. For 
the same reason he was constantly invoked in all cases 
of stomach disorders and cramp. St. Timothy is also 
patron for ills of the stomach, because he received 
advice from St. Paul to take a little wine for his 
stomach’s sake; wherefore tradition has it that he had 
a weak stomach. Those afflicted with colic also have 
recourse to the boy martyr, St. Agapitus, and St. 
Rolendis, a French virgin of the eighth century. 
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Of the many patrons against epilepsy, the most 
celebrated is St. Vitus, who is said to have cured 
Diocletian’s daughter from violent fits caused by a 
diabolical possession. ‘This did not restrain the un- 
grateful father from putting his benefactor to death 
with atrocious torments. St. Valentine, too, is in- 
voked against this disease, as also are St. Giles the 
Abbot, St. Christopher, St. Alban of Mainz, St. 
Hildebert Bishop of Meaux, St. Annemond, Arch- 
bishop of Lyons, St. Theomaid, Virgin, and St. 
Reinhard, Abbot. The Patriarch Job was venerated 
in the Middle Ages as patron against syphilis, and 
Holweck tells us that old Missals contained Masses 
in honour of St. Job against morbus gallicus. Other 
patrons against skin diseases are St. Antony the Great, 
the celebrated Father of the Desert, and St. Gezzelin, 
a poor shepherd who in the twelfth century tended the 
sheep of a Cistercian monastery near Muhlheim, in 
Germany, and is said never to have slept under a roof. 
St. Cadoc, a British saint, is patron against scrofula. 
St. Maurus, the disciple of St. Benedict, is invoked 
in cases of gout, as is also St. Martin of Arades, a 
monk of Corbie and confessor to Charles Martel, who 
is likewise patron against paralysis, a double patron- 
age which is shared by St. Ortarius, Abbot of Lan- 
delle, near Coutances. Eight saints are claimed as 
protectors against gravel, but the most prominent is 
St. Liborius, Bishop of Le Mans, the friend of St. 
Martin of Tours. Pope Clement XI, who suffered 
from this painful malady, had recourse to this saint, 
and instituted his feast for the Latin Church. Those 
suffering from headache have many helpers, amongst 
them being St. Aspren, whose name seems to suggest 
a popular remedy. St. Denis, Bishop and Martyr, 
who is related to have carried his decapitated head a 
considerable distance, is likewise invoked. In Italy 
sufferers have recourse to St. Catherine of Siena, who 
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was much afflicted with headache, whilst our British 
forefathers sought help from St. Ernin, a monk of 
Bardsey, and St. Avertinus, an English Gilbertine, 
who is in addition patron against dizziness. Mental 
trouble is healed through the intercession of St. Giles 
the Abbot, and St. Dympna. At the tomb of the 
latter, in the Flemish town of Gheel, many maniacs 
recovered, and there exists to-day at Gheel a cele- 
brated hospital for the mentally affected. 

One of the most whimsical choices of a patron 
against disease was the mediaeval choice of St. 
Lawrence for help in cases of lumbago. For hernia 
the principal patrons are the nineteen Martyrs of Gor- 
cum, put to death by the Dutch Calvinists in the 
sixteenth century. It is said that some of these 
martyrs suffered from this complaint. For rheumatism 
recourse is had to St. James the Greater, and the 
British Saint Ergat (or Ergaud), brother of the cele- 
brated historian, St. Gildas. Against diseases of the 
throat the great patron is St. Blaise, whose fame ex- 
tended through all Europe, and his former popularity 
in this country is still witnessed to by a few inn-signs. 
His blessing is still given annually on his feast day 
with two lighted candles held under the throat in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s Cross. As St. Andrew him- 
self is a protector against sore throat, we naturally 
wonder whether because he is a patron the candles of 
St. Blaise are crossed, or whether he is a patron 
because the candles are so crossed. Helpers in tooth- 
ache are St. Appolonia and Blessed Damien Moner. 
The former is patroness because during her martyr- 
dom her teeth were brutally broken by the execu- 
tioners, the latter because many cures were affected 
with one of his teeth preserved as a relic. 

Some saints are particular patrons in any form of 
sickness, and of these the most popular in our country 
is St. Winefride, at whose holy well so many cures 
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have been wrought, from the Middle Ages down to 
our own day, so that her shrine can be considered the 
Welsh Lourdes. Of Lourdes all we can do is repeat 
the words we said at the beginning, that Our Lady is 
the chief refuge of all her children, the great Salus 
Infirmorum. 

WALTER GuMBLEY, O.P. 


THAT IS HEAVEN’S QUEEN ....”’ 


[PEAR Mother, how is this 
That men deny thee prayer 
That Bibles gladly kiss 

And by their pages swear? 
Dear Mother, how is this? 


Our Lord has spread thy fame 
(Or so it seems to me) 
Through heavens that are blue 
In testament to thee, 

And to Thy holy name. 


Dear Mother, pray for me! 


Rupert CroFrt-Cooke. 
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NiOkTH Berwick is justly esteemed. The sea 
there is what water is supposed to be, trans- 
arent. There are skerries ghostly enough in certain 
ights to be worth journeying to see, in the wide pro- 
portions of nature at the opening of the firth accept- 
able in all lights. And the villas, with their Scotch 
comfort and dignified rents! a place, too, where you 
meet the more discerning of your southern acquaint- 
ance ; and in the social atmosphere there are particulars 
to which visitors rightly attach value: the incidence 
of immovables to feu; a division of time often over- 
looked, the forenoon, separated between two ticks of 
the clock from the afternoon. Many accuracies of 
speech besides assert indeed no grammatical supe- 
riority, but hint with politeness that historical English 
has more than one arbiter; and, above all, for holiday 
purposes, give a zest to trivial conversation; and— 
many things are to be said in favour of North 
Berwick. 

But there is a solid background to that ephemeral 
watering-place all praise. No doubt villages easily 
reached meet the approval of the visitor and survive 
comparison with those of Oxfordshire: Dirleton, 
Whitekirk, Athelstanford; and winding, shady roads 
lead to desirable spots like Tyninghame Bay, where 
the river which crosses the county from Fala direction 
discharges reluctantly in flats dense with sea buck- 
thorn; but better lies closer along the northern 
wreckage of the moor, Spott, Garvald, Gifford, and 
many a hamlet. The general aspect of the land, pre- 
carious farming, hesitating lines of communication, 
secure varieties of view to satisfy the exacting. Good 
protection from the prevailing wind has permitted 
successful plantation, so that some views from the 
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higher ground hardly suggest Scotland. The guide- 
posts, well legible and rich in accurate information, 
fill any but the most leisurely explorer with regret that 
needs he must pass by places at any rate appetizingly 
named. Who, having taken passage for Vermillion, 
would not dread a cruel deception behind the lurid 
promise? There is no deceit in Pencaitland, Long 
Yester or Humbie Mill. The best is to come un- 
awares upon one of the six hundred happily named 
places within reach of the moderately perseverant, and 
enjoy its modest feature with fresh simplicity. Variety 
least needs illustration. At Danskine the road lies 
unevenly enough between its extremities to cause in- 
convenience to the modern wheelman, who, finding 
himslf astray upon it, is under the necessity of 
iomphing past the farm where the foot-farer is content 
to imph, or even omph, before the pleasing vision. 
The dwelling house is not recent, and is one in form 
as well as material with the general buildings; it is 
reached at once from the road, across a sheet of cul- 
tivated flowers, so loved in all this direction; and the 
pretty picture will not soften aesthetic determination. 
The setting is better than the object; nothing less than 
a bower of elder. There are reasons why this shrub 
is persecuted, and called, with angry teeth, when 
sporadic, an elder stub. Here it has attained its 
height, cloudlike form and in June, July, florescence. 
It leaves (though writer and reader blush at the asser- 
tion) traveller’s joy far away, in Herefordshire. Old 
man’s beard arrases, indeed, those gigantic hedges 
which screen the hops, as though to be decor to some 
unheard-of pageant; a very column of it at Weobley 
takes a step towards Calderon’s fantastic Temples 
of Jasmin adorned with Statues of the Rose; but, un- 
less some effect of it be overpowering, it is foolishly 
ornamental, subtropical in gesture. Its fragrance, of 
course ; but there is to be no rival appeal to this sense. 
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Let it be a massif if not a grove, and the green of elder 
has its particular accent; its corymbs flower in sum- 
mer ; their whiteness is mitigated; their size and flat- 
ness are such as to give the shrub a rectilinear charac- 
ter. If every man be once a king, and no matter what 
looks well sometimes, it can only be rare (not impos- 
sible) that a weed shrub, trying as ever to fill all space, 
and for the nonce partially succeeding, upon the crazy 
banks of such a bent-corkscrew a should delude 
the looker with the sensation of swaying in some 
medium hitherto unobserved. 

Upon the map take a centre at Westruther, and 
with the eye lead parallel arcs at the respective 
distances of Nunraw Kennels and Whittinghame 
Church, This gives you a three-mile fringe (with 
connotation of a rich garment). As you move through 
it, by whatever opportunity the roads afford, you have 
to the south the great horizontal fabric the fringe 
adorns, which is the high glory of the county, which 
Berwick shares. The inland view from the Berwick- 
shire half is compensated, in all but the worst weather, 
for whatever it misses of coastlines and islands by 
Great Cheviot. 

Lammermuir is for vision one of the good things 
of Scotland. The statement, strange to say, is con- 
tentious ; for Mr. Baddeley, while upholding with just 
emotion the absolute beauty of Cumberland, used the 
words : Every stretch of dull moorland . . . is so much 
loss. He means to fine scenery. If it were thought 
worth while to reconcile the fact of this moor with his 
deplorable opinion, it could be done by substituting 
the word tableland, and classing it as a mountain 
eroded to the limit. Its long outline, seen from below 
or afar, imposes its delicacy upon the attentive mind. 
There is a process of preference in terrestrial outline. 
Youth, whether of pictorial taste or of persons, tends 
towards contours understood to be energetic. This 
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juvenile taste has, unless it be negligible, overcome 
that wish for the busy, the restless inclusion of every 
thing known, which is the hall-mark and double dip- 
loma of bad landscape; it considers, with some truth, 
the harmony of verticals and horizontals, a notable 
achievement; it is naively uplifted by the former, and 
soothed by the latter; toothlike hills are good, colum- 
nar rocks better; take a step from stability and tip the 
at gta go all the road to Salvator Rosa’s beet- 
ings and the fancies of Chinese verticle paysages; 
emphasize the whole with a lake so disposed that it 
stands for flatness only. Or even start the turmoil 
over again topsy-turvy in the mirror which nature with 
good intentions has provided. Other men have other 
desires. Line imagined as length restores the minds 
of these, continuity consoles them for the horror of 
living in time; angles should always be ready with the 
excuse of inevitability. Vertical lines, unless they be 
narrowly controlled, pretend to be making for imagi- 
nary space; men live on the outside of a vast sphere, 
and cannot help it. Whenever the fact is reached 
they are bound to like low convexities, and the con- 
fluidities of lines which preserve their imperceptible 
movement in relation to some imaginary geometrical 
line which they heed and yet disobey in all their parts. 
The sublime organism has the same linear properties 
as the type of landscape ultimately desired; and thus 
again is the general design in creation made patent 
to reverent observation. 

What is hinted by the one contour from a distance 
reveals a wonderful complexity to those who penetrate 
to the summit. Here the ihe, geometric, with its 
pattern and consistent movement (for it is seldom 
empty) is background, or, more accurately overground, 
to the terrestrial surface, the tumble of which is sta- 
tionary for the beholder’s delight; for whom the lines 
resume their interplay as he moves before them, as 
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the full moon on a July evening runs to and fro at 
the will of a child. 

The moor, admirably dry and drained, can be 
ridden in all directions, though a horse is seldom seen 
upon it to-day; the distances are long for vagrant 
walking. There is one just drivable road right across 
from Garvald and Gifford to Duns, for it bifurcates 
to the two villages, three miles below the source of the 
Whiteadder. What has been a cart-road until 
recently is a short, easy and profitable route from 
Carfraemill Inn (first-class according to the fisherman 
standard) up Kelphope Burn, past the high farm, 
round the southern shoulder of Lammerlaw down to 
Long Yester. It is good for all weather but blizzard 
or dense mist; and the burn is always a stand-by in 
case of accidents. 

The colouring of Lammermuir is warm and parti- 
cularly rich. Heather is not greatly abundant, and 
it is rather weak in bracken; the mottling of this lati- 
tude is nowhere handsomer than here; and there are 
two tendencies of special value: towards black and 
pink. The aspect is modified, if not almost different, 
on the nor-east tip, looking over the jolly buildings of 
Spott to Dunbar and out to the May Island; for here 
the crumbling rock is rich red, the turf shrill, and the 
juniper, greyish, matted, fragrant, is firmly estab- 
lished. But the eye, having discovered repose, will 
soon turn back to the tender vastness of the moor, 
and sweep its unity, desolate as Eden. The structure 
is a system of low gradients; the burns are slow. 
Where the ground is steeper, rain water in a few 
courses has gashed stony oie. 


If these statements are true and clear, doubtless 
the imagination will construct the lines as seen in 
perspective, and summon the vision which passes ten 
thousand times unseen, waves of light across the virile 
foreground, raising tones, changing and revealing 
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colours, marking for a moment the small irregularities 
of surface. 

It is as odd to hear or read the names of all these 
features, blunt hummocks and trickles of water, as to 
hear an elephant or amadavat addressed by a proper 
name. They are traces of men who have left their 
descendants, if any, elsewhere: Nine Cairn Edge, 
Witches Knowe, Redstone Rig, Johns Cleugh, 
Meikle Says Law, Gamelshiel Castle, Little Dod, 
Priests Well, Killpallet Heights, Deucheries Dod. 
No hope to unriddle some of these without Gaelic and 
a knowledge of old Norwegian; and then older, dim- 
mer residues would be left uninterpreted. 


Joun Gray, 


THE FOURTH STATION. 


ore follows after up the stony street, 
Lest Pain outdistance Love and all be vain: 
Here, piteous, persistent, faithful, fleet, 

Love overtakes the stumbling feet of Pain. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 
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¢}*. France, yet not in their own opinions French, 
in spite of the distance apart in race, in lan- 
guage, in country, Breton and Basque have much in 
common. Both agricultural people they cling to their 
old traditions as races apart from the French of whose 
country their lands form part, to their own languages, 
and they are devout Catholics. 

The Breton is a Celt, he claims, and _ history 
supports his claim to be descended from Celtic immi- 
grants from Great Britain. The Basque knows noi 
whence he came, some people say the Basque people 
are the only remnant of the population of the lost 
continent of Atlantis, the last of an earlier wave of 
immigration from the East than those which bore 
Westwards the other peoples of Europe. The lan- 
guage of the Breton bears out his claim to a British 
origin, for it is near akin to Gaelic, in Finistére and the 
Cotes du Nord very near indeed to Welsh, less so in 
Morbihan, but there the difference is more a matter 
of pronunciation than actual language, the people of 
Finistére say those of Morbihan speak a patois. The 
Basque language gives no clue to the origin of the 
race, it bears no affinity to any known language, with 
one solitary exception, so it is said, of the language 
spoken by a tribe living in a remote corner of 
Manchuria. 

Away from the larger towns and the seaside resorts 
the Breton in his villages amongst the rough hills of 
the centre of the country, the Basge in the narrow 
valleys of the Western Pyrennees still live their old 
sim le agricultural lives, working contentedly from 
daylight to dark, day in day out, Sundays and festivals 
of the Church excepted. The celebration of the major 
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religious festivals, such as Corpus Christi, is similar 
in the two countries, the whole population joining in 
the procession through the village streets, all the lower 
stories of the houses on the route of the procession 
hidden behind white sheets, to the temporary altars 
decorated with many flowers erected at various points, 
there to kneel while the Priest gives Benediction. 

The celebrations in honour of local patron Saints are 
observed, but the manner of those celebrations differ. 
In Brittany such celebrations are called ‘ Pardons,’ 
which take many forms. Some are in honour of Saints 
universally acknowledged, others of Saints of local 
celebrity. For instance, the Pardon at St. Jean de 
Doigt in the North West is in honour of St. John 
the Baptist, one of whose finger bones is preserved as a 
revered relic in the parish church; that at Ste. Anne 
d’Auray in the South East in honour of Saint Anne, 
the mother of Our Lady, who is regarded throughout 
Britanny as the special protectress of the country. A 
chapel dedicated to Saint Herbot, the special protector 
of horned cattle, near Huelgoat in Finistere, is the 
scene of a Pardon in May, when tufts of hair from the 
tails of cattle are placed as offerings on stone tables | 
outside the fine rood screen, and the beasts themselves 
gathered under the surrounding trees, are blessed by 
the Priest after he has blessed the people in the 
chapel. Near Le Faouet in Morbihan there is a 
votive chapel dedicated to Sainte Barbe, perched on 
a shelf of rock overhanging the steep-sided valley 
of the River Ellé some three hundred feet below 
Sainte Barbe protects against injury by lightning. The 
‘Pardon’ in her honour brings all the countryside 
together. 

In the Basque country the ‘ Pardon’ is not spoken 
of, but the celebration of the festival of the patron 
Saint of a village is near akin to the Breton ‘ Pardon.’ 
It is a gathering together of all the countryside 
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primarily with a religious setting. The gathering 
attends Mass in the morning, there may or may not be 
a procession in which all join. In either case, the 
crowd, after it has taken part in the religious cere- 
monies, turns to secular amusements ; it must be borne 
in mind that the religious observances are looked upon 
in the country parts as an essential part of the festival. 
Unfortunately, some of the better-known ‘ Pardons’ 
held near centres of population have lost much of their 
religious character, the great majority of those attend- 
ing taking no part in the religious ceremonies, making 
the gatherings as far as they are concerned an excuse 
for a day in the open, for eating and drinking, and 
indulging in the rough horse play of a bank holiday 
crowd. 

The surroundings of a ‘Pardon’ are those of a 
country fair, roundabouts, stalls of all sorts. In the 
afternoon and evening the Breton crowd finds much 
amusement buying knick-knacks, shooting at the gal- 
leries, etc. In the Basque country the festivals in the 
bigger villages last several days, the chief attraction 
being the national game of Pelota. Every village has 
its trained Pelota team, and the annual festival is the 
time chosen for the important matches against the 
teams of neighbouring villages. The evenings and 
nights are given up to dancing the Fandango and 
other strenuous old Spanish dances alternately with 
the milder one-steps and two-steps of the present day. 

In the real Brittany, the real country districts, the 
old Breton costume survives in a modified form; the 
great majority of the women wear the voluminous 
gathered black skirt with broad hem and bands of 
velvet, the tight-fitting bodice, the lace or muslin cap 
of local pattern, in some places brightened by a 
coloured ribbon; on occasions such as a marriage or at 
a ‘Pardon’ a beautiful brocade or gold laced apron 
is worn. The men have given up wearing the real 
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old costume, the baggy breeches, the coat elaborately 
embroidered, but many are still seen wearing the short 
black jacket and velvet waistcoat with many gilt but- 
tons, striped trousers with a broad-brimmed, square, 
crowned hat with gilt buckle and long streamers, In 
the Basque country men and women are sombrely 
clothed in black. There is nothing very distinctive 
about the women’s clothes; they never seem to wear 
hats or other covering to their heads, while the men 
wear the beret—a kind of diminutive tam o’shanter— 
on all occasions, outdoors and in. The men wear as 
their best a loose black blouse. In a Breton crowd 
there is colour and variety, the aprons and caps make 
it bright and joyous, a Basque crowd is sombre to a 
degree, black dresses of man and woman, black head 
covering of the men; the only spots of colour are the 
dresses of a proportion of the younger women who 
have given up the national black, but, even when 
— modern dress, the young women seldom wear 
ats. 

Not, as in some parts of France, does the Basque 
or Breton leave his Priest to starve. The former are 
especially generous to their Curés. Their religion is 
areal force. On Sundays and holy days the churches 
are full to overflowing. Every day of the week early 
Mass is well attended. In Brittany many workmen go 
to the church in the very early morning to get the 
blessing of the Priest on their day’s work. Naturally, 
in communities where religion enters so largely into 
their lives the people turn to the right in politics. 
Great was the disappointment at the result of the last 
election, which put a Herriot government in power. 
The faces of the responsible men were very glum 
when the news arrived. 

It is in part, no doubt, due to the influence of 
religion that in both communities large families are 
the rule. The amount of land available for cultiva- 
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tion is not sufficient to support the ever-increasing 
population, so a goodly proportion has to seek a live- 
lihood elsewhere. The Breton appears to be satisfied 
with the opportunities afforded in other parts of 
France; not so the Basque, who goes further afield— 
California and the Republics of Latin South America 
are the lands chosen. They do well as emigrants. In 
Brittany you meet many men settled and grown rich 
in other parts of France spending their holidays in the 
surroundings of their youth. In the Basque country 
there are many who have done well in a distant country 
come home to their Pyreneean valley to settle down 
for good, and still more who have left prosperous 
businesses in charge of friends to pay a visit of a few 
months to their relations. It is no unusual thing for 
an Englishman to be greeted by a man who looks like 
an ordinary Basque peasant in what is meant to be 
English, but is in reality such vile low-class American 
that it is harder to understand than the decidedly in- 
different French that the uneducated man of the 
Basque country speaks. 

In appearance and in temperament there is a marked 
difference between the two peoples; in both countries 
strikingly handsome men and very pretty women are 
to be seen, but the Basque is much the more refined 
type—their features are clean cut, their figures spare 
and active. The Breton does not conform so much 
to a single type as the Basque, but taking them all 
round their features are broader, less refined, their 
build more sturdy. The beautiful figures of so many 
of the Basque women are rare in Brittany. Their dif- 
ference in temperament is well shown by the difference 
in their ways of amusing themselves. The Basque 
plays Pelota, a game that requires agility and speed; 
the Breton plays a game that is nearly related to quoits, 
but is played with metal discs in place of rings. The 
Basque dances wild Spanish dances with much aban- 
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don, the Breton treads a measure, solemn and slow, 
partaking of the nature of a country dance. It seems 
strange under the circumstances that the Breton likes 
bright coloured clothes, while the Basque is content 
to wear a sombre black. 

From both peoples the English visitor, provided he 
shows a friendly spirit, is sure of a welcome. In the 
villages the people soon get to know who the stranger 
is, and whether he is inclined to be friendly or not. 
Men and boys touch their hats, and wish you the time 
of day, the women look out for your greeting, and 
return it with a smile. All are ready for a chat, but 
conversation is not always easy, some of the older 
men and a great many of the older women having no 
French. Wandering along the river bank with a rod, 
you are given a welcome by the millers and farmers, 
provided, of course, you are not tramping through 
grass laid up for hay. Many of the men are keen 
fishermen, always ready to tell you where a good fish 
has been seen feeding, to give advice as to flies, though 
possibly the worm or the asticot will be recommended 
as more useful than any fly. 

Every village has one day a week, or at least one 
day a fortnight, spoken of as market day; but it is 
only at one town in each considerable district where 
the market is of any importance. To this the people 
come from such long distances that business does not 
really begin until the afternoon. In Brittany spring 
carts drawn by sturdy cobs bring in pigs, calves, 
poultry and all farm produce, as well as the owners; in 
the Basque country the carts are drawn by cows, but 
many of the farms are away in the hills, along roads 
unfit for wheeled transport. From them the produce 
in brought in on the backs of mules, the owner (fre- 
quently an elderly lady) seated on top. Peeping from 
under her skirts, which fall on each side, may be seen 
the heads of lambs slung in bags on the sides of the 
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mule, all over the other parts of the mule are ranged 
bags and baskets full of eggs, chickens and vegetables. 
The Basque being of a frugal nature does not believe 
in keeping such unproductive animals as bullocks; 
the carts are drawn by cows, and it is quite usual to 
see pairs of draught cows for sale in the market with 
calves at foot. 

Central Brittany lies away from the regular tourist 
resorts on the coasts, and the Basque river valleys are 
pleasant places for the man who is content with a 
quiet life. They are countries of hills and streams and 
trout, and of pleasant hospitable people. 


C. P. FEnpDALL. 
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A Granpison Ivory 


A FEW months ago a Southampton lady, a recent 
convert to the Catholic Faith, showed us an ivory 
triptych, about nine inches high, which appears to 
have been in the possession of her family since the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, and proves to be a four- 
teenth century ivory with the arms of John Grandison, 
Bishop of Exeter (1327-1369). In the centre piece 
(slightly damaged) are carved the Crucifixion in the 
upper compartment, and in the lower the Madonna 
and Child. The wing on the left has standing figures 
of St. Peter and St. John the Baptist; and that on 
the right corresponding figures of St. Paul and St. 
Thomas Becket. The authorities of the British 
Museum have arranged to secure this ivory for their 
collection of mediaeval antiquities. 

There now exist but comparatively few English 
ivories of the later Middle Ages; doubtless their rarity 
is due to the Reformers’ fanatical zeal for the whole- 
sale destruction of sacred images. In the British 
Museum have been for some time two ivories with the 
arms of Bishop Grandison: one of them is a triptych 
somewhat similar to the one mentioned above, and the 
other a panel of a diptych of which the other leaf is in 
the Louvre at Paris. There also is a mediaeval Eng- 
lish diptych in ivory in the Salting Bequest at South 
Kensington. Such ivories now have a market value 
of nearly £1,000 each. 


St. Tuomas AQuINAS IN ART. 


Perhaps not many are aware that there is in the 
Manor House, Mottisfont, a curious antique painting, 
which represents two events in the life of St. Thomas 
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Aquinas, and is said to have belonged to the ancient 
Priory of Mottisfont. (There used to be also a portrait 
of St. Thomas in one of the principal apartments of 
this mansion; but whether it is still preserved by the 
lady of the manor we have not had the opportunity of 
ascertaining.) There is in the house also an exquisite 
pre-Reformation tapestry of the Last Supper, 
which anciently belonged to the Holy Ghost Chapel 
at Basingstoke. 


Mottisfont Manor House (now called the Abbey 
House), situated on the Test River, some five miles 
north of Romsey, occupies part of the site of the 
Augustinian Priory which was founded in the begin- 
ning of the reign of King John, if not (as Speed says) 
as early as the time of William Rufus. The crypt of 
the old Priory, and the old Priory walls encased in 
panelling of oak and other wood, are still visible. The 
present owner is Mrs. Vaudrey-Barker-Mill. 


To come to the picture. It had long remained in 
a very neglected state, till at the end of the eighteenth 
century the Rev. Sir Charles Mill discovered it, and 
gave orders for its preservation. The canvas is about 
74 feet wide by 7 feet high. In the larger compart- 
ment are full-length figures of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and of St. Peter and St. Paul, standing on either side 
of him; St. Thomas bears on the breast of his Domini- 
can habit a sun symbolic of his wisdom, and is reading 
the Prophecy of Isaias, and on curtained shelves on 
his left are. seen numerous tomes of the Works of 
St. Augustine. In the other compartment we see in 
his cell St. Thomas deep in thought and busily writ- 
ing, and by his ear and dictating to him the Holy 
Spirit in the shape of a dove; also St. Bonaventura 
at the half-open cell door, considerately withdrawing 
lest he should disturb his friend. Near the top of the 
painting are the Madonna and Child. 
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Prominently marked on the canvas is XPTOPHORUS 
DE QUINTANA, FA. Conspicuous also is a long in- 
scription describing the two episodes depicted by the 
artist : 

“Cum pro sensu loci alicujus in Isaia triduo jeju- 
niis et orationibus institisset, nocte quadam socius ejus 
Reginaldus duos cum eo loquentes audivit: quibus 
abeuntibus, socio ad se vocato, commentaria in eum 
locum expedite admodum dictavit. Quo facto obnixe 
eum Reginaldus rogavit ut qui illi fuissent cum quibus 
tanto tempore locutus erat aperiret: victus Thomas 
ait fuisse sanctissimos Petrum et Paulum Apostolos, 
qui eum una cum Deipara Virgine in dubiis saepius 
edocere soliti erant. 

‘Intrat cubiculum ejus D. Bonaventura, qui ei 
semper in studiis et pietate collega exstitit, videt ille 
Thomam magna attentione abreptum, et scribendo 
occupatum, ac Spiritum Sanctum in columbae specie 
et ad aures adstantem, qui ei quae scribenda erant dic- 
taret : quo viso D. Bonaventura ne quod impedimen- 
tum scribendi daret, statim se cubiculo proripit.’ 


D. O’ Manony. 
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Rome, Past AND PRESENT. By William Gaunt, B.A. Special 
Spring Number of The Studio, 1926. (Wrapper, 7/6; 
cloth, 10/6.) 


It is rumoured at Rome that Mussolini has promised (or shall 
we say threatened ?) to rebuild Rome within eight years. Streets 
are to be widened by the demolition of houses on a large scale 
and, generally speaking, things are to be thrown into a more 
business-like shape. Perhaps we ought to have spelt business 
with a big B, for it is that which so often lies behind such 
‘ improvements.’ The process has already begun, and for some 
time the Venerabile, the old English College, was in danger of 
destruction. 

A book like this, then, with its 140 or so reproductions of 
paintings and drawings of Rome by famous artists of various 
nations and various centuries, may, in the future, prove in- 
valuable to those of us who will delight to remember what 
Rome once was. If we leave aside the letter-press of twenty-seven 
pages in which Mr. Gaunt reviews in a very fair and pleasing 
manner the artistic history of the Eternal City, the series of 
pictures alone forms a history of Rome. The walls, gates, 
aqueducts, bridges, fora, basilicas, temples, baths and theatres 
of ancient Rome, even though for the most part in ruins, pro- 
claim with one voice that strength and solidity connoted by the 
name of Rome. In these you see the foundations on which 
European civilisation—that is, Latin civilisation—is built. It 
was for this sense of solidity and magnificent grandeur, as 
Mr. Gaunt points out, rather than for zsthetic form that the 
Roman architects strove of old ; and the storms of two thousand 
years have striven in vain against such of their work as the 
barbarians have left us. 

A glance at the pictures of the architectural work of medizeval 
and renaissance Rome is sufficient to prove that this solidity 
and grandeur of soul, which the ancient Romans expressed in 
bricks and stones, did not perish with the Empire. From the 
esthetic point of view some of the Roman churches of those 
periods may be considered to fail signally: but all of them 
succeed in conveying that characteristic impression of strength, 
reliability and grandeur. The Vatican basilica seems a fair 
example, or so it always seemed to the writer. In the opinion 
of Mr. Gaunt it is, ‘ architecturally speaking, a noble failure.’ 
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This, of course, may be attributed to the fact that the design 
of the original architect was spoilt by later additions. Be that 
as it may, there is no denying the fact that the impression of 
noble grandeur and solid immensity of the place fairly takes 
one’s breath away. In that respect it is truly Roman. The 
more one knows it, the bigger it seems to grow. But when 
Mr. Gaunt says that ‘ to the devout believer the splendour of 
the church comes as a sort of divine revelation, and marble 
and stone seem to bear a supernatural impress’, we can only 
say that we do not think he is one of the devout believers. 

The Romans of to-day, with their plaster and concrete imita- 
tions of the work of their forefathers, are degenerate, but not 
altogether so. The Victor Emmanuel monument, notwithstand- 
ing its flamboyance and gilt vulgarity, is in the same heroic 
style as the monuments of old. It will look better when the 
weather has washed off its cheap newness. Probably the 
Colosseum looked as vulgar when it was finished by Titus. 

It now remains to be seen what the elevation, or degradation, 
of Rome to the position of head of a prosperous commercial 
state is destined to do for the Eternal City. 

R.G. 


Saint Francis. An Historical Drama. By Fr. Cuthbert, 
O.S.F.C. (Longmans; 5/- net.) 


The appearance of a play on the life of St. Francis of Assisi 
is at this time doubly appropriate. It is opportune not only 
to this year of Franciscan memories, but also to this period of 
social unrest. The life of the Poor Man of Assisi has too often 
been treated, at least in popular expositions, with less than the 
necessary historical setting. He has been shown to us, as it 
were, on a mountain top, veiled in a mist of sunshine ; and while 
this halo of romance has made him the most popular of saints, 
especially outside the Church, it has a little unbalanced our 
conception of his character and work, particularly of its social 
significance. Fr. Cuthbert, of course, was not likely to fall 
into this error, and in this play he has chosen to depict the 
saint especially as the reconciler of classes, the healer of social 
disputes. 

This method of treatment not only brings into relief the social 
and not merely the personal bearing of the doctrine of poverty ; 
it was also dramatically the most advisable. The dramatisation 
even of history must always be selective. Not all that is true 
seems true on the stage, and in ‘saints’ plays’ especially it 
is often difficult to find an external action which will plausibly 
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convey the inward drama. Yet without such an action the play 
fails, for ‘the inward eye’ is ‘the bliss of solitude,’ not the 
blessing of the audience. 

Fr. Cuthbert has avoided this difficulty by choosing for repre- 
sentation mainly those events of St. Francis’ life which were 
also crises in the civic life of Assisi, or were immediately re- 
lated to the larger life of the Church. He has thus been also 
enabled to give us a winning picture of St. Francis’ character 
in its effect upon others. 

We cannot but regret, however, the difficulties which we 
foresee in the production of this play by amateurs. A certain 
laxity of construction seems inevitable in chronicle plays, but 
this contains so many, and such short scenes, such a number of 
small parts, as would present a very real practical problem 
when the play is acted, as we trust it will be. The scenes, 
however, move with much vivacity, and there is a genuine air 


of reality over the whole. 
E.M.P. 


Vircinisus Curisti. Conferences for Nuns. By Mother St. 
Paul. (Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd., London; 4/6 
net.) 


The author’s hope, expressed in the foreword, that these 
conferences may be useful to others beyond the Community to 
which they were originally addressed, will certainly not be dis- 
appointed ; for her ‘simple talks’ are compounded of much 
wisdom allied to deep spirituality and practical common sense. 
Many outside the limited circle suggested by the titles will read 
with appreciation and profit such pages as those on ‘ Fraternal 
charity,’ and ‘ Happiness in the Community’; we venture to 
think, however, that, for those for whom it is intended, the 
conference entitled ‘ With Persecutions ’ will be found the most 
helpful. Read at a critical moment it might even avert a 
tragedy—a happy result to which a sense of humour would 
have contributed no little share. W.F. 


THE SacRIFICE OF THE New Law. By J. Brodie Brosnan. 
(Burns, Oates, and Washbourne; pp. 263; 6/- net.) 


Fr. Brosnan has been well advised to offer his book to the 
public; or to such sections of the public as have time and 
taste for the deep things of God. 

It is not a book of easy reading. Yet its quality of dryness 
will only serve to coax the appetite of those who know that 
there is no easy way of doing hard things, or hard thinking. 
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In dealing with the modern discussions which are now circling 
round the Mystery of Faith, the author of this book has bor- 
rowed freely and heavily from the Doctor Eucharisticus, St. 
Thomas. It is a mark of the profound genius of St. Thomas 
that a work dealing with the most modern discussion on the Holy 
Eucharist in its sacrificial aspect must carry extracts from his 
works on almost every page. 

We can recommend this book of Fr. Brosnan confidently to 
the readers of BLackrriars. They will find in it a scholarly 
confirmation of the thesis against Peré de la Taille and Bishop 
McDonald which was first broached in the pages of BLAcK- 
FRIARS some three years ago. The result of that thesis may 
be seen in many parts of Fr. Brosnan’s valuable book. 

We are not sure that Fr. Brosnan has always formulated 
the accurate doctrine with verbal accuracy. Thus he writes: 
‘From this it must not be inferred that Christ now exercises 
his priesthood, and continues ever to offer spiritual sacrifices 
in heaven’ (p. 75). Here the accurate doctrine needs careful 
formulation. 

(a) There are not several sacrifices of Christ. There is but 
one Sacrifice of Christ. Just as there are not many baptisms; 
there is but one Baptism. 

(b) There are two modes of the One Sacrifice: the bloody 
mode on the Cross ; the unbloody mode on the Altar. 

(c) The priest at the altar is but the ministerial offerer of 
the Sacrifice on the Altar. Jesus is the principal offerer. 

In view of this there must be some way of stating that the 
priesthood of Jesus is not ended; but that in some way He is 
the principal offerer of the Sacrifice in its unbloody mode. 

Another ambiguity or insufficiency of expression is found in 
the following : ‘ Hence the correct statement of the doctrine of 
St. Thomas may be thus stated The Supper is a complete rela- 
tive sacrifice. The Cross is a complete absolute sacrifice’ (p. 
257). 

The words we have put into italics may well be looked upon 
as ambiguous; even though they have the sanction of well- 
known theologians. Fr. Brosnan has not been the first, and 
presumably he will not be the last to use them. Yet they beget 
a misunderstanding of no little consequence. 

(a). It is agreed that the figurative sacrifices of the Old 
Law were relative sacrifices. In other words, even as sacri- 
fices, they were not the same sacrifice as the Cross; but they 
were merely related to the sacrifice of the Cross, no figures are 
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essentially related to the reality; though, vice versa, realities 
are not essentially related to their figures. 

(b). But the Sacrifice of the Altar is not merely related to the 
Sacrifice of the Cross as a figure is related to its reality. The 
Sacrifice of the Altar and the Sacrifice of the Cross are sub- 
stantially identical, differing only in the mode of offering. 

But the relative and the absolute cannot be substantially 
identical. If, therefore, the Sacrifice of the Altar was a relative 
sacrifice, and the Sacrifice of the Cross was the absolute sacrifice, 
these two could nct be substantially identical. 

(c). Elsewhere we have ventured to say that the Sacrifice of 
the Cross is the absolute mode of the absolute sacrifice; but 
the Sacrifice of the Altar is the relative mode of the absolute 
sacrifice. 


V.McN. 


How To Pray Aways. Principles and Practices for Attaining 
to Union with God. By Raoul Plus, S.J. Translated by 
Irene Hernaman. (Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd. ; 
2/6.) 

Pére Plus has not only a working knowledge of the spiritual 
needs of to-day, but also a genius for condensing his sound 
and healthy teaching in short, pregnant paragraphs and head- 
lines that impress both eye and memory. 

Part I of this excellent little book, on The Principles, shows 
that (apart from the grace of infused recollection sometimes 
granted at the summits of the spiritual life, to which few attain), 
it is psychologically impossible to be always actually praying or 
thinking of God; secondly, that a continuous state of prayer, 
in which the intention of the will, and, as far as may be, 
the thoughts, are habitually turned to God, is both desirable and 
attainable. 

Part Il, The Practical Side, teaches how to pray well, and 
how to turn everything into prayer. But it is a pity Pére Plus 
does not define the prayer of quiet, briefly mentioned on pp. 
54-55. He uses the term in an evidently different sense from 
that of St. Teresa. If he means the prayer of simplicity, loving 
attention or simple regard, some explanation of this kind of 
prayer, which, though common, has been much neglected by 
spiritual writers, might profitably have found a place within the 
scope of this little book. 

The English translation reads exceptionally well; the style 
is clear, fresh and direct. The book is of handy size, small 
enough for at least a masculine pocket. 
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R° BERT SOUTHWELL, S.J., sixteenth- 

century poet and martyr, filled a place of some 
distinction in literary circles of his day, being praised 
alike by Bacon and Ben Jonson, the latter affirming that 
though ‘‘Southwell was hanged yett so he had written 
that piece of his, the Burning Babe, he would have been 
content to destroy many of his.”’ 


The high regard in which his poems were held by his 
contemporaries can be gauged by the fact that at 
least eight editions of them were published within twenty- 
five years of his death. Since that time Southwell has 
never lacked appreciative readers, but their number has 
of necessity been limited by the great difficulty of procur- 
ing copies of his works. 


The present volume is an attempt to supply the want, 
q and to bring to the notice of modern readers the sweet 
verses of this half-forgotten Elizabethan poet, and to tell 
again the tragic story of his short life. The arrangement 
of the poems follows the order of the MS copy in the 
British Museum, which has been disregarded by previous 
editors, and includes practically all Father Southwell’s 
shorter hymns, carols and verses. 
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